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eS IS 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoires d’une Contemporaine, &c. Paris, 
1827. L’Advocat. 

Memoirs of a Contemporary; or, Recollec- 
tions of a Woman respecting the principal 
Personages of the Republic, the Consulate, 
and the Empire. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 
1827. Treuttel and Wurtz. 

Ir it was not one of the least singular phe- 
nomena of the eighteenth century, to behold 
J. J. Rousseau attempting to gain the esteem 
and admiration of posterity, by revealing the 
smallest details of a life distinguished by no 
great or elevated action, but on the contrary, 
remarkable for disgraceful particulars and 
unpardonable faults ; neither is it one of the 
least strange spedtacles of our own times, to 
behold, lately, two women, setting aside that 
modesty which is the brightest ornament of 
their sex, and publicly exposing to the notice 
of their contemporaries their failings, and 
even their own ignominy. 

Thanks to the magic of his style, the se- 
ducing eloquence of his language, and the 
enthusiasm which he manifests for virtue, 
but, above all, to that sympathy which is al- 
ways excited by the misfortunes of a great 
man, Rousseau, in the midst of his irregu- 
larities, whilst persuading himself that he is 
the most virtuous of men, almost succeeds in 
persuading others of the same. 

But if we feel delighted and affected, 
whilst perusing the confessions of this astonish- 
ing man, who, nurtured in solitude and 
misfortune, without a family, without friends, 
without a country, wandering from kingdom 
to kingdom, from one condition to another, 
and oppressed by a world who could not 
comprehend his genius, lays before the tribu- 
nal of public opinion the picture of his whole 
life, and confesses the errors, which were the 
tribute that his genius paid to humanity ; yet 
1S it possible to experience the same emo- 
tions, whilst reading of the indiscretions of 
an avaricious courtesan? And is it at all 
likely that the author of Memoires d’une Con- 
temporaine will ever excite that profound 
sympathy which the unfortunate Jean-Jacques 
Knew so well how to inspire ? 

_ In spite of his errors, his wrongs, and his 

injustice, Rousseau will ever remain the idol 

of impassioned characters; he is the writer 
of the heart, the man who has made both 
thought and feeling express themselves in the 

Most eloquent terms. Possessed of a su- 

blime invention, he has traced, in his two ro- 

Mances of Emile aad La Nouvelle Héloise, 

Some of the finest pages that exist in the 
tench language. To draw a comparison 


tween his interesting and instructive con- | 


€ssions, abounding in freedom of style and 


Maiveté, and the works of Harriet Wilson, or | 








the revelations of her French imitator, would 
be both an offence and a degradation to true 
genius. 

Rousseau committed a serious fault in his 
Confessions ; whilst avowing his own faults, 
he compromises persons who had long been 
on terms of great intimacy with him, and 
whose memory he was bound by the holy 
laws of friendship to respect. In her scanda- 
lous and deplorably celebrated memoirs, 
Harriet Wilson tramples under foot all re- 
spect of persons ; and the success which that 
work has obtained, doubtless, gave rise to 
the one which we have now before us. 

The English courtesan brought before the 
public all the principal personages in Eng- 
land, and exposing their former weaknesses, 
which had originated in admiration of her 
charms, she held them up, without pity, to 
the ridicule of John Bull. It was the Duke 
of Wellington whose face she compared to 
that of the knight of the rueful countenance, 
the Duke of Argyle, whom she paints as an 
amiable and handsome roué, who had lost at 
play the greater part of his patrimony ; Lord 
Deerhurst she describes as boxing with a 
toll-gatherer, whom he had endeavoured to 
cheat of the two-penny toll imposed by law ; 
Lord Melbourne, according to her, neither 
knew how to write or spell his own name ; 
she turns into ridicule Earl Craven’s cotton 
night cap, his Negroes, and his cacaotiers ; 
finally, Frederic Lamb, Lord Yarmouth, 
Lord Ponsonby, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Earl Palmella, Lord Alvanly, Lord Bentinck, 
Lady Castlereagh, and the Marchioness Wel- 
lesley, by turns are the objects, if not of her 
calumny, at least of her scandalous slander. 

The French courtesan has observed more 
decorum in her memoirs. It is true that, 
like Harriet Wilson, she brings before us all 
the principal characters that have figured in 
France during the last quarter of a century. 
Marescot, for whom she forfeited her conju- 
gal fidelity; the severe Moreau, whose mis- 
tress she became; the brave Ney, for whom 
she indulged a guilty passion; the traitorous 
Pichegru, the witty and cunning ei os 
General Grouchy, the poet Monti, Napo- 
leon, Kleber, Talma, Madame Tallien, all in 
succession havea place in her narrative; but 
not to be like Harriet Wilson’s heroes, assail- 
ed with epigrams and overwhelmed with 
abuse. It does not seem asif the French 
courtesan had written merely for gain: her 
life was not pure, but her Memoirs are 
chaste ; though she committed faults, she con- 
fesses them with decency, and she throws the 
blame of her numerous errors upon herself, 
not upon her lovers, 

But what is the real name of this extraor- 
dinary woman, who speaks with enthusiasm 








of virtue, and yet plunges into the midst of 
vice; who placed, she says, ‘ by her birth, 
education, and fortune, in the first ranks of 
society, came into France, in 1792, witness- 
ed the saturnalia of the Directory, the glory 
of the consulate, and the grandeur of the em- 
pire, and was, at an interval of twenty years, 
spectatress of the triumphs of Valmy and the 
funerals of Waterloo.’ Let us follow the 
thread of her romantic history, and we shall, 
perhaps, be able to discover the real author. 
The daughter of a noble Polish family, El- 
zelina (Such is the apocryphal name of our 
heroine,) began very early to manifest her dis- 
position for adventures. When only thirteen 
years of age, she elopes from her family, and 
marries, against the consent of her parents, a 
Mr. Van M***, a rich native of Amsterdam. 
Mr. Van M*** having espoused the princi- 
ples of the revolution, she herself becomes a 
staunch republican, and after delivering her 
husband from the English, who were at that 
time in Belgium, under the command of the 
Duke of York, she follows him into the midst 
of the French Armies. Here she first sees 
the young Marescot, a distinguished officer 
of engineers; his appearance was prepos- 
sessing, and he seemed endowed with all the 
qualities which excite esteem and interest ; 
they sought each other’s society, became en- 
amoured, and Elzelina ceased to be virtuous. 
A fatal event reveals to Mr. Van M***, his 
wife’s crime ; ever generous, he is willing to 
pardon her, but remorse takes possession of 
the guilty fair one, and the sight of her over- 
induigent husband becomes insupportable to 
her. She resolves to flee from him, and it is 
from General Moreau, whose integrity and 
honour were revered by the whole army, that 
Elzelina, then scarcely seventeen years old, 
seeks a refuge, and claims the protection of a 
friend. But is simple friendship likely long 
to subsist between two persons of nearly the 
same age and so circumstanced ? Elzelina soon 
became the mistress of Moreau, she bore his 
name, followed him into Italy, and shared in 
his pleasures and his glory. There she be- 
came acquainted with the principal generals 
of the French army, César-Berthier, the hap- 
py chevalier of the beautiful Italians, Gene- 
ral Lebel, the celebrated Monti, &c. She 
ought to have been happy, but constancy was 
not one of her virtues. Being obliged to re- 
turn to Paris, Elzelina hears talk of the hera- 
ism of Ney, and becomes enamoured of this 
illustrious warrior; a letter, wich she has 
written to him, falling into the hands of Mo- 
reau, it completes the rupture between him 
and his mistress. This event, which pro- 
duces such fatal results to our heroine, termi- 
nates the second volume of her memoirs, 


from which we shall now make some extracts 
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tat will show the style, and, at the same 
time, give an idea of the character of the au- 
thor, and of several persons connected with 
herdiistory :— 


The Duke of York.—* On entering my draw 
ing room, I beheld several officers carelessly 
extended upon the sofas and in the arm-chairs, 
and their numbers angmented every minute. 
Some of them were talking very loud in the in- 
terior of the apartment, others were tying their 
horses to the superb gold and green trellises 
that inclosed my flowers and my magnificent 
grass-plots. No one had showed the least dis- 
position to rise on seeing me enter; some 
stared at me quite impertinently, others ad- 
dressed insipid compliments to me in bad 
Dutch, one alone attempted to take my hand. 
Two of my servants, who had followed me, 
were preparing with their closed fists to defend 
me from all insult, when raising my voice, I 
said, disdainfully, “I do not comprehend your 
language: Italian is my nutural tongue, but I 
prefer French to every other; tell me, therefore, 
in French, where are your billets?’ The firm- 
ness of my speech at once struck my auditors 
with surprise. One of them, with a tolerably 
handsome face, but excessively corpulent, and 
by no means graceful, politely invited me to 
be seated. He desired the order to be shown 
me, by virtue of which I was compelled to 
Jodge him and his suite. This officer was the 
Duke of York himself. On learning his name, 
a secret presentiment struck me with terror, 
aud 1 began to tremble for my husband's safe- 
ty. The coincidence of such a person becom- 
ing our guest, the very same day which my 
husband had fixed on for joining the French 
army, seemed the result of a plan preconcerted, 
to stop the execution of our project. The mo- 
ment that this idea entered my mind, I began 
to think of some means for saving Van M***. 
The Duke of York politely endeavoured to de- 
tain me, but I lost no time in quitting the 
apartment, under pretence of giving the neces- 
sary orders to my servants. To write hastily a 
laconic note, and to order my husband’s valet 
to go and wait for his master at a short distance 
from the house, and deliver him my message, 
was but the affair ofa minute. My precaution, 
however, was useless, for, at the same moment, 
Van M*** entered the house, followed by his 
friend Van Daulen, and escorted by some Eng- 
lish soldiers, who were conducting him before 
their general.’ 

Grouchy and the French Generals ef the Army 
of Sambre and Meuse.—‘Some despatches, 
which General Dessoles had just received, gave 
the conversation a new turn, and luckily for 
me it was one that was very favourable to my 
project: the subject was the fresh severities 

wiich were to be exercised against any emi- 
grants which the French army might yet meet 
with in Holland. How great was my joy, on 
leasing the principal officers of our party bit- 
terly deplore the extreme severity of the orders 
that were transmitted to them, and consult 
anong themselves how they might elude them. 
All blamed aloud the harshness of General 
Bournonville, and the relation which he conti- 
nued to maintain with some violent revolution. 
ists; all exclaimed against the cruelty of Ge- 
neral Vandamme. “ Liberty, yes, certainly,” 
said the Generals Sainte-Suzanne, Saint-Cyr, 
Dessoles, and Grouchy, with warmth, “ we 
wish for liberty, without that there would be 
no Safety for France—but it is liberty without 
the scaffold that we desire.” By degrees | 
wixed in the conversation, and more than once 





I had the pleasure of hearing around me an 
expression of those generous sentiments which 
animate most French soldiers. But, at the 
same time that they deplored the rigour of the 
laws against the emigrants, the republican of- 
ficers did not the less blame the fatal determi- 
nation which so many of the French had taken 
to abandon their country, and to unite them- 
selves with foreign enemies, in order to subju- 
gate it. Grouchy, meantime, remained silent, 
but as it was of importance to me to know bis 
opinion, I ventured to pronounce a few words 
in favour of the emigrants. ‘ Do they not fol- 
low the standard of their king? and, besides, 
was not flight the only means of safety that 
was left those who belonged to the nobility, 
even from the commencement of the revolu- 
tion?” Madam,” replied Grouchy, “the 
royal standard should have been planted in 
l'rance ; I also was a noble, but I have never 
quitted France; I have continued to serve my 
country, and my country has not disowned me.” ”’ 
General Moreau.—* Conversation never be- 
came languid with Moreau, he had a peculiar 
talent for divining and painting characters, aud 
he was fond of exercising that talent. He pos- 
sessed, besides, the art of narrating; his memory 
was stored with anecdotes, and his subjects of 
discourse were very varied. During our jour- 
ney, he made me acquainted with most of the 
persons who then occupied important posts in 
the army of Italy. He had more thau once 
spoken to me of Bernadotte, and he frequently 
recurred to him, Subsequent events have 
shown that he judged him correctly. ‘* Berna- 
dotte,” said he, “has an ambition that will 
ruin him, if it does not raise him above all his 
equals.” Moreau himself has been accused of 
being devoured by that ambition which leads 
to political crimes and to the overthrow of 
states; but I owe it to truth to assert, that I 
never could discover the smallest symptom of 








itin him. He was fond of glory, but he never 
wished for an authority which could only be 
bought by trampling under foot his own oaths 
and the rights of his fellow-citizens.’ 

Character of the Italian Women.—* With 
some few exceptions, the Italian women are all 
very badly brought up; the moral part of their 
education in particular is terribly neglected. 
They are taught some amusing accomplish- 
ments, but their amiability is solely to be at- 
tributed to their natural disposition, and that 
disposition arises from the influence of the 
beautiful climate they are born under, and the 
recollections that are awakened by that land, 
which was the ancient cradle of genius and the 
fine arts. From infancy, the Italian women 
contract habits of effeminacy; their daily 
baths, their coiffure, and their toilet, consume 
three-fourths of their existence. They sleep 
during a great part of the day, and, in the 
evening, they run to balls and the opera, to ex- 
hibit their charms and their finery. From the 
very midst of worldly pleasures they flee to the 
confession-boxes, and from the confession- 
boxes they return to fresh amusements. Very 
few amongst them have the least idea of true 
religion, of the religion of the heart; and they 
almost all make piety to consist in a scrupulous 
observance of outward forms. Scarcely any 
Italian woman reaches the age of thirty, with- 


and as many pilgrimages. 
science, and their manner of uniting religious 


ceremonies with all the exigencies of love. It 
was during my second sojourn in Italy in par- 





the scandalous indulgence of confessors to. 
wards their penitents, in all matters connected 
with gallantry. Further on, I shall relate what 
happened to myself with the curate of our pas 
rish. The liberality of my alms to the poor, 
and of my donations when any collection was 
being made, or any new ornaments were want- 
ed for the chapels, but more especially the dou. 
ble Napoleon, with which I thought fit to pay 
for the Easter benediction of my house, all had 
made me looked upon as a zealous Catholic, 
who was endeavouring to expiate great sins by 
the most efficacious and meritorious means, 
that of charity ’ 
(To be continued.) 





The Reign of Doctor Joseph Gaspard Rode- 
rick de Francia in Paraguay ; being an 
Account of a Six Years’ Residence in that 
Republic, from July, 1819, to May, 1825, 
By Messrs. RencGer and Lonccuamps, 
Svo. pp. 224. London, 1827. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 

Or this work we feel it difficult to express 

an opinion ; it is certainly important, as 

giving us an intimate knowledge of a very 
singular character; as showing what oppo- 
site dispositions may obtain in the same in- 
dividual, at different periods and in different 
circumstances ; and as affording a warning 
to people of this and other times, that they 
pursue not the same conduct with the people 
of Paraguay, lest the same result should fol- 
low. And this work is also extremely inte- 
resting, descending, as the author does, into 
particulars relative to Dr. Francia and his 
reign. But yet there appears to hang a de- 
gree of inconsistency about the narrative, 
which seems to make us occasionally incline 
to the belief that either less or more than the 
truth has been told. Francia is sometimes 
set forth in so amiable, and at other times in 
so odious a light, that we are ready, upon 
the whole, to come to a more favourable con- 
clusion respecting him than, perhaps, Messrs. 


| Rengger and Longchamps would allow he is 


entitled to. We have not room to present 
our readers with a full analysis, which, per- 
haps, we might have given, had the work 
come before our notice at an earlier period. 
After stating, therefore, the circumstances 
which led Messrs. R. and L. into the domi- 
nions of Dr. Francia, we shall quote a few 
of the more valuable passages, and leave the 
work to the consideration of a discerning 
public, who will encourage the effort, to 
throw light on a subject which has heretofore 
been wrapped in mystery, and respecting 
which the greatest errors have prevailed. 
Paraguay, some years ago, belonged to the 
jurisdiction of the viceroy of Buenos Ayres ; 





out having made five or six expiatory vows, | 
Nothing is more | 
extraordinary than their capitulations of con- | 


ticular, that I had an opportunity of judging of | 





but after several changes, it fell under the 
power ‘of Dr. Francia, with the title of dic- 
tator; its extent is calculated at ten thousand 
square leagues, but its population, consisting 
‘of whites, blacks, and a mixed race, does 
| not appear to exceed two hundred thousand 
souls; still it contains, for its size, more 1n- 


‘habitants than any other of the provinces 
which acknowledged the authority of the 
viceroy. Francia was the son ofa French- 
man, who, early in life, proceeded to Para- 
cuay, and married a Creole woman; he took 
the degree of doctor of divinity ; but, form- 





























ing a taste for jurisprudence, he became an 
advocate, and distinguished himself for cou- 
rage and integrity; resisting, however, social 
and tender propensities, and acquiring an 
inflexibility of character which afterwards led 
him from one error to another. 

The nature of Francia’s government has 
long been inexplicable ; for it was his con- 
stant object to keep his country separate from 
the surrounding states; and it appears that 
no visitors into bis dominions were ever suf- 
fered to leave them. This was the case with 
Messrs. Rengger and Longchamps, who for 
several years were detained prisoners, and 
whose liberation was, at last, as unexpected 
as it was welcome. The recognition of the 
independence of South America by this coun- 
try, and which is associated in the mind of 
every Englishman with the name ofa great 
man now no more, softened the mind even 
of Francia ; and to this circumstance chiefly, 
though not altogether without the influence 
of other causes, was the change in that strange 
and despotic man to be attributed. 

The intention of these gentlemen in visiting 
Paraguay, was in order to pursue in that pro- 
vince the study of natural history, nor was it 
without great surprise they found a return 
impossible from a place to which they had 
found the ingress by no means difficult. 
And, no doubt, the day of their liberation 
was one of great gladness, one which they 
will remember with gratitude while life shall 
last. 

Of Dr. Francia himself, and the presenta- 
tion of the authors of this work to him, we 
find it observed :— 

‘He is a man of middle stature, with regular 
features, and those fine black eyes which cha- 
racterize the Creoles of South America. He 
has a most penctiating look, with a strong ex- 
pression of distrust. On this occasion he wore 
the official costume, which consisted of a blue 
laced coat, (the uniform of a Spanish general,) 
waistcoat, breeches, stockings of white silk, , 
and shoes with gold buckles. The dictator was 
then sixty-two years of age, though he did not 
appear to be more than fifty. Heasked me, 
with a studied haughtiness of manner, several 
questions, by which he sought to embarrass 
me; but he soon after changed his tone. Hav- 
ing opened my portfolio, to take out some pa- 
pers which I had to present to him, he per- 
ceived a portrait of Bonaparte, which I, know- 
ing his admiration for the original, had design- 
edly placed there. He took it up, and exa- 
mined it with great interest, when I told him 
Whose likeness it was. He then began con- 
versing familiarly upon the affairs of Europe. 
The principal subject on which he talked, was 
the monks. He reproached them with pride, 
depravity of manners, and all species of in- 
tngue; and declaimed, particularly, against 
the tendency which the clergy in general have 
ssp off the authority of government. The 

0 make known his principles upon this 
point, he said, If his holiness the pope should 
come to Paraguay, I should make him merely 
my almoner.” : 

Pie speaking of the emancipation of Spanish 
erica, he warmly declared his devotion to 
the cause, and his firm resolution to defend it 
_ se no matter from what quar- 
mien “ ve he expressed relative to the 
en little fF stewie. 1 these new States, as yet 
vanced in civilization, appeared to 
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me sufficiently reasonable; but, unfortunately» 
he had himself put none of them in practice. 
He condescended to show me his library ; it 
was scanty, it is true, but it was almost the 
only one existing in Paraguay. I saw in it, 
together with the best Spanish authors, the 
works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynel, Rollin, 
La Place, &c., all of which he had procured 
since the revolution. He possessed, also, some 
mathematical instruments, globes, and maps ; 
amongst others, the very best map of Paraguay 
that is to be found inthe country, From the 
knowledge of the constellations, which he ac- 
quired by means of his celestial globe, and of 
the localities of his own territory by the map, 
it was imagined by the people, that he was an 
astrologer. But he himself never encouraged 
these notions; on the contrary, I can take 
upon me to say, that he endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to remove the prejudices with 
which the minds of his countrymen were im- 
bued. He dismissed us with these words— 
‘‘ Do here whatever you please—profess the re- 
lizion you wish—no one shall molest you; but 
take care not to meddle with the affairs of my 
government.” We followed this advice all the 
time we were in Paraguay ; and the dictator, 
on his part, faithfully kept his promise.’ 

His conduct, when first placed at the head 
of the government, is thus declared :— 

‘His first care was the reformation of his 
his own life: women and play were now abso- 
lutely renounced, and he exhibited the greatest 
austerity in his conduct. During the mornings 
he transacted business, in the evening he de- 
voted his leisure hours to reading, particularly 
the works of such French authors as could be 
procured forhim. Polite literature, geography, 
and the mathematics, divided his time; the 
knowledge of medicine being very limited at 
Paraguay, Francia studied Tissot and Buchan, 
and prescribed for himself according to the di- 
rections of these writers. But his curiosity 
was chiefly directed to the military science, be- 
cause he saw that the political existence of 
every country, but more especially of his own, 
must depend, in a great measure, upon the 
manner of organizing its military force. To 
procure a supply of materiel for his army, he 
established a monopoly of timber, an article 
which was in great request at Buenos Ayres, 
and he prohibited its exportation from the coun- 
try, except by those who had transmitted to 
him arms and munitions of war. He after- 
wards extended this principle to every other 
article of commerce, by which means he ob- 
tained the necessary quantity of the materials 
which he wanted.’ 

In respect of Dr. Francia’s efforts to pro- 
mote agriculture and industry, it is ob- 
served, ——*A scarcity impended over the 
inhabitants. To prevent this calamity, the 
dictator resolved to compel the proprietors to 
sow, asecond time, a considerable portion of 
the land which had been thus laid waste. The 
experiment was crowned with ample success. 
The blades of corn shot up with vigour, and 
the year 1820 was one of the most abundant 
that had been remembered in Paraguay ; to the 
surprise of the old farmers, who, up to that 
time, never dreamt of such a thing as a double 
crop in the same year. The Paraguasians ne- 
ver thought of extending their care to the cul- 
tivation of any article beyond the tobacco-leaf, 
the sugar-cane, and the yucca-root. The herb 
of Paraguay, which grows without any aid of 
art, in the vast forests of the north and east, en- 
grossed all hands. Every abuse was remedied 
under the superintendence of the dictator; and, 
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in consequence of his directions to the farmers, 
the produce now became considerably aug- 
mented.’ 

The measures he pursued were, however, 
after very vexatious and to the injury 
of any man’s person or property. Thus, in 
producing a uniformity of building in As- 
sumption,— 

‘He had only to issue his commands, and 
they were obeyed. He therefore erected a new 
city with almost as little difficulty as he had 
destroyed the old one. He caused several hun- 
dred houses to be razed, without indemnifying, 
in any way, the owners, or troubling himself 
about what became of them and their families. 
At every moment the country people were cail- 
ed upon, either for their personal services, or 
for the use of their cattle. The dictator, more- 
ever, had allowed to remain in force an old 
Spanish custom, the /era, or impressment, ac- 
cording to which all workmen, cattle, carts, in- 
struments, and tools, found in the streets, were 
laid violent hands upon, and put in requisi- 
tion for the government works.’ 

Who would desire to live under a govern- 
ment capable of producing such an effect on 
the people, as we are about to relate ?— 

‘ The Paraguasians were distinguished, above 
every other people of South America, by a spi- 
rit of harmony, which made them, as it were, 
one family. Now, unfortunately, brother was 
seen to denounce brother—fathers to accuse 
their children. Doubtless, they were driven to 
this by torture; but suspicion was general, and 
penetrated into the bosom of families. No one 
dared to become the depositary of his neigh- 
bour’s secret, lest he should be deemed an ac- 
complice. The latter must, therefore, com- 
pletely isolate himself. When fiiends met, they 
coldly saluted each other, but did not converse: 
no more parties—the women even gave up 
their privilege of speech—the guitar, the inse- 
parable companion of every inhabitant of Pa- 
raguay, was mute. The result of this state of 
things was, that despondency and a sort of stu- 
por seized all ranks, and made each person in- 
different to his own or his neighbour’s misfor- 
tunes. One morning, all of a sudden, a friend 
of ours, Don Andrez Gomez, with whom we 
lived for two years under the same roof, was 
apprehended. We were all at breakfast when 
a grenadier of the dictator's guard entered the 
apartment and took him into custody. Since 
that moment he has been kept in chains, with- 
out any clue whatever being given to the mo- 
tives of his arrest. He was a merchant who 
was profiting by the licenses which the dictator 
had granted him, and who, from motives of 
gratitude as well as of interest, would have 
been the last person to conspire against Fran- 
cia. It may have so happened that, during an 
excursion to Buenos Ayres, something may 
have fallen from him, which being reported to 
the dictator, had given him offence.’ 

Dr. Francia himself could have no enjoy- 
ment under such a system as he pursued ; 
for a conspiracy, as was likely, was formed 
against him :— 

‘This conspiracy rendered Francia much 
more difficult of access. He now saw in those 
who approached him, only conspirators and 
traitors. Woe to him who happenei to be in 
the dictator’s way ; imprisonment or hard la- 
bour was sure to be his portion. Dr. Francia 
inflicted punishment for every thing, for the 
slightest fault as well as the heaviest crime 
His horse was once frightened at the sight of 
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had the owner of the house arrested, before 
which the obnoxious barrel was placed. He 
was told by an informer, that the conspirators 
intended to assassinate him when he went out 
to take his daily exercise ; and conceiving that 
the narrow and winding streets, and in parti- 
cular the orange trees, by which they were 
shaded, afforded facilities for such an attempt, 
be proposed to demolish them. The greater 
part of the trees were cut down, without the 
least regard to theiruse in giving shelter against 
the burning sands of the capital; the facades 
f houses, and several houses themselves, were 
demolished for the purpose of building new 
streets, or of widening the old ones, But he 


| 





| 
| 


ture of their studies and their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the various parts which form 
the machine, in which the soul is destined to 


pass its earthly journey, must be of import- | 
ance, and may be very useful. The volume | 


before us is one of the many which contains 
much instructive matter, arranged in an easy 
and agreeable style, and we, therefore, re- 
commend it to our readers. The work is di- 
vided into chapters, which treat of diet, regi- 
men, and miscellaneous subjects; 
which latter head are comprised, maxims for 
the bilious and nervous, the consumptive, 
men of letters, people of fashion, &c.; and 


very soon saw, that, in order to proceed regu- the two former chapters contain some excel- 


arly, he must adopt some plan or anotber; and 
as he had issued no decree, he disavowed the 
officer by whom these demolitions were imme- 
diatcly etfeeted, and compelled the proprietors 
to rebuild, at their proper cost, the facades 
which they had been compelled to pull down. 
He also caused a habitation to be raised within 
a barrack outside the town, which he occupied 
eecasionally, in order that no one might know 
where he spent his nights. However, to vary, 
as it were, the apprehensions with which he 
was tormented, he sometimes went out alone, 
and visited those parts of the city where he had 
never been accustomed togo. With respect to 
the conspirators, he contented himself with 
sending them to prison, and confiscating their 
property; but he razed the house where they 
held their sittings.’ 





Sure Method of unproving Health and pro- 
longing Lite; or, a Treatise on the Art of 
Living Long and Comfortably, by regulat- 
ime the Diet and Regimen. By a Puyst- 
cian. 12mo. pp. 384. London, 1827. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

‘Rat, drink, and be merry,’ says the proverb, 

and so says the author of this work; it is 

true that the proverb concludes with—‘ for to- 





lent remarks on food, air, exercise, sleep, 
passions, clothing, &c. It will be readily 
aleced that there are many passages among 
the three hundred and eighty-four pages, to 
which much objection may be made, and he 
who builds his faith upon, or abides by the 
instructions laid down in this or in any book 
of a similar character, will, perhaps, do him- 
self more harm than good. ‘The proper 
study of mankind is man’—but the most pro- 
per study of man is himse/f, whether to the 
mental or corporeal energies and capabilities, 
he directs his attention. Time, observation, 
and experience, will alone teach an indivi- 
dual what course he is to pursue, with refer- 
ence to those points on which his health, and 
consequently his happiness, is to depend.— 
The physician, however, may supply him 


with hints for his guidance, and so far this | 


publication may be available and beneficial. 
We extract the following, because it treats of 
a subject in which so many are interested, 


and because there appears much good sense | 


and truth in the remarks :— 


‘Malt Liquors.—I1 am much disposed to ex- 


tol the virtues of malt liquors. When properly 


morrow you die ;’ but the volume before us | fermented, well hopped, and of a moderate 


instructs us so to eat and so to drink, that we 
may be enabled to laugh to scorn the awful 
words of the wise king of Israel, that we may 
fulfil his instructions without any dread of his 
threat. It may appear strange to the unini- 
tiated, that although works of this description 
have amazingly multiplied; although advice, 
without end, has been given to the human 
race through the medium of the press, and 
those living tomes which throng our metro- 
polis and abound over the whole country,— 
men will die, and give employment to the 
undertakers—the real vampires, who live 
upon the dead. Yet so it is. ‘ Man hath 
but a little time to live,’ but surely it is in his 
awn power to make his brief existence com- 
paratively free from disease, by attention to 
those rules which Nature points out, by care 
and caution in youth and in manhood, so 
that age may | : like ‘a lusty winter, frosty 
but kindly.’ ‘the great evil to be appre- 
hended from works which profess to guide 
ind direct to this necessary end, is, that it is 
absolutely impossible to lay down any gene- 
ral rules. Men differ so essentially in con- 
stitution and in habits, that what is good for 
one is injurious to another; and, therefore, 


whose directions never err. and whose advice 


strength, they are refreshing, wholesome, and 
nourishing. It is a common observation, that 
those who drink sound malt liquors, are strong- 
er than those who drink wine; and to those 
who are trained to boxing, and other athletic 
exercises, old home-brewed beer is pa:ticularly 
recommended, drawn from the cask, and not 
bottled. Hence Jackson, the celebrated trainer, 
affirms, if any person accustomed to drink 
wine, would but try malt liquor for a month, 
he would find himself so much the better for it, 
that he would soon take to the one, and aban- 
don the other. Some suppose the superior bot- 
tom of the British soldiery to be owing, in a 
great measure, to their use of malt liquor. 
‘* Your wine-tippling, dram-sipping fellows retreat, 
But your beer-drinking Britons can never be beat.” 
Dr. Arne. 


Good home-brewed beer has been styled by 
some vinum Britannicwn, and by others liquid 
bread. There can be no doubt of its higily 
nutritive and wholesome qualities, and it is 
much to be regretted, that so few families in 





must always produce beneficial results. Still 


the observations of men, who, from the na- | 


i : . 
but are content to put up with the half-ferment- 


) 


called porter. 


| ‘Malt liquors are divided into small beer, 

beer is 
experience and reason are the best physicians, | pest caleulated for common use, being less 
than other malt li- 
When used soft and mild, after hav- 
becn thoroughly fermented and purified, it 


| strong beer, ale, and porter. Small 


heating and stimulating 
quors. 
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| this kingdom now ever brew their own beer, 


; ed adulterated wash found in public houses, or 
| with the no less adulterated and impure drink, 
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| forms an excellent diluent with food, more es. 
' pecially at dinner. Sydenham was in the ha- 
_ bit of using it in this manner, both at dinner 
and supper, and he justly considered its being 
| well hopped a great advantage. In general, it 
| is, without doubt, the best drink which can be 
' taken at dinner, by persons in the middle and 
| hlgher ranks of society, who are in the habit of 
| drinking wine after that meal. As it abounds 
with carbonic acid gus, or fixed air, it is the 
most useful diluent for labourers, because it 
cools the body, abates thirst, and, at the same 
' time, stimulates very moderately the animal 
| powers. Smal! beer, when stale and hard, is 
unwholesome to all persons. 

‘Sound strong beer is very nutritious and 
wholesome 3 indeed, it is generally considered 
more nourishing than wine. It is a most use- 
| ful drink to the weak, the lean, and the labori- 
' ous, provided they are not very subject to fla- 

tulency, nor troubled with disorders of the 
| breast. If taken in moderate quantity, and of 
tle best quality, it will often be found of great 
service to the invalid, in assisting to restore his 
| strength, spirits, and flesh. It should be drank 
from the cask ; bottled beer being more likely 
to disagree with the stomach, and to produce 
flatulency. 

‘ There is a general prejudice against beer in 
the case of the bilious and sedentary, but it ap- 
| pears to me without sufficient foundation. Bi- 
| lious people are such as have weak stomachs 
and impaired digestion, aud those who are se- 
dentary, are nearly, in these respects, always in 
a similar state. Now, I have not observed, that 
beer tends to weaken such stomachs, or to be- 
come acescent, or otherwise to disagree with 
‘them; on the contrary, I believe, it will be 
| found, in the majority of cases, that this bever- 
| age agrees much better than wine, since it is 
far less disposed to acescency, and better fitted 
| to act as a stomachic, and, therefore, to invigo- 
rate both the digestive organs, and the consti- 
tution at large. That it is very far superior for 
| such persons to diluted spirit, in any form, I 

am fully persuaded. Ofcourse, I here speak of 
| sound home-brewed strong beer, and of a mo- 
| derate strength. No man can answer for the 
effects of the stuff usually sold as beer; and 
we know strong ale is always difficult of diges- 
tion, 

‘ Strong ale is, undoubtedly, the most nutri- 
tive of all malt liquors, but being digested 
with greater difficulty than the other sorts, it 
cannot with propriety be taken but by those 
who are strong, and who use much active exet- 
cise. The best ale is made from fine pale malt, 
and with hops of the finest quality. It should 
| sparkle in the glass, but the smaller the bub- 

bles the better. I ought to add, that in some 
cases of general weakness, where the indivi 
dual is certainly recovering, and is possessed 
. of a good measure of strength of stomach, a lit- 
! tle of the finest ale daily will be found highly 
restorative. 
‘Porter, when good, is not an unwholesome 
drink; but it is very difficult to procure it of 
' the best quality. I cannot recommend it to 
'those who are desirous of preserving theif 
health.” 

The volume, on the whole, contains much 
excellent advice, and those who are cautious 
enough to make many necessary deductions 
from the statements and opinions advanced, 
will do weil to peruse it. 
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Autobiography : a Collection of the Most In- 
structive and Amusing Lives ever Published. 
Written by the Parties themselves. 18mo. 
London, 1827. Hunt and Clarke. 


Avtoprocrapuy has both its advantages 
and disadvantages ; the former, inasmuch as 
no one ean know how to describe the cir- 
cumstances and conduct of an individual 
so well as the individual himself; and the 
latter because, in the majority of cases, 
perhaps, there might be too great a pre- 
disposition to conceal the vices and mis- 
conduct of the life and to reveal only those 
things, the relation of which would be ac- 
companied with honour, or, at least, to ex- 
cuse and palliate the darker parts of ex- 
istence. Besides, there may be other advan- 
tages and disadvantages attending a man’s 
writing his own life; while, in many cases, 
a circumstantial relation of certain things 
may be desirable, yet we apprehend few per- 
sons can be good judges where such an en- 
largement inay be proper, and that, in gene- 
ral, there will naturally be too great a tend- 
ency to dwell on matters of little interest 
to the public, and the perusal of which by 
strangers, must be attended with wearisome- 
ness, ifnot disgust. Considering the question 
in different points of view, we are not great 
advocates for autobiography ; we would not 
wish to sanction such a practice, so as to ex- 
press a desire it might become general. Of 
those whose lives have been either singular for 
incident, or remarkable for usefulness, we 
could wish for as many particulars as possi- 
ble, but let the selection, the filling up, the 
delineation of the character, devolve, if pos- 
sible, on one who, whether acquainted with 
the individuals or not, yet is not likely to be 
influenced too much by attachment or preju- 
dice. Let us know all that is important to 
be known; but let us not be deceived ; let 
us not estimate individuals higher than they 
deserve ; above all, let us not give to error 
the semblance of truth, to vice the appear- 
ance of virtue. We have been led into these 
remarks by the collection of lives, whose title 
stands at the head of cur present article. 
With several of these, we have been long de- 
lighted ; and all of them are, more or less, 
interesting. But some of them are in ya- 
rious parts tedious, and present before us 
such pictures of human nature in its darkest 
forms, that really, without a comment, we 
could not conscientiously recommend the 
whole collection for universal perusal. Enter- 
tainment is not all which should be souglit 
for in books; and we think an occasional 
hote at the foot of a page very necessary 
When authors deviate from that path which 
leads to the inculeation of right principles 
and practices. But we should have wished 
the whole form of such narratives to be al- 
tered, and the characters presented in their 
true light, so that information, entertainment, 


and instruction, might have had each their | 


ue influence. In the present state, they are 
to be read as pieces of biography, written by 
the individuals whom they concern, contain- 
ng much truth, and much that is not such, 
and over which the reader must be constantly 
upon his guard that he imbibe only such les- 
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and lead him into the contrary virtues. One 
volume respects— 
LEWIS HOLBERG. 

The creator of the modern school of Danish 
literature, and the subject of many fortunes 
and vicissitudes, which he relates in a most 
interesting manner; Holberg, certainly de- 
mands a place in a collection of autobiogra- 
phy. He lived in the earlier part of the last 
century, travelled much, had an observing 
mind, and was noted, in his own country,asa 
‘ satirist, a dramatic writer, a national histo- 
rian, and an expounder of public law.” We 
doubt not that we should please our readers 
by copiously extracting from his memoirs, 
but as the work is of a small size, and may 
be easily purchased, we shall not draw largely 
from the fund of anecdote and remark, often 
excellent, which it contains. 

Holberg mentions an incident connected 
with his early life, which led him to refer the 
stories often told about spirits to the illusions 
of the mind. Ile was staying at the house of 
a relation named Krog, a captain in the 
army,— 

* Krog had three sons, the youngest of whom 
slept in the same bed with the tutor, a sort of 
living spunge named Erasmus, who could im- 
bibe a larger quantity of liquor than any other 
man in that country. It happened one night 
that Erasmus staggered into his chamber under 
the influence of his accustomed potations, and 
threw himself upon the bed without having 
previously divested himself of his clothes or 
boots. The boy, not approving this arrange- 
ment, got out of bed, crept quietly into the 
apartment where [| slept with his brothers, and 
composed himself to rest at the foot of our bed. 
We had been in bed about an hour when I 
was awakened by a kick which I received from 
our new inmate. I immediately roused my 
companions, telling them that there was a 
ghost in the room; and our terror soon in- 
creased to such a degree that we imagined 
ourselves to be assailed by whole legions of 
spirits. Tie supposed devil at the foot of the 
bed, awakened by our murmurs, was seized 
with a similar panic, and, as he was alone, 
| concluded that he was especially exposed to 
the assaults of the demons, and would there- 
fore be the first morsel they would choose to 
devour. For some time he remained motion- 
less and half dead with fear, expecting the ap 
proach of the enemy, until at length he ven- 
tured to quit his position, and approach our 
| part of the bed. Whenever he made this at- 
| tempt, however, our terrors increased, and we 
fancied ihat the devil and all his imps were let 
| 
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loose before us. in this manner we passed the 
{ whole night in a state of dreadful alarm; and 
I doubt not that if all the prayers with which 
we besieged the Deity on this occasion were 


) ’ ; . . 
| collected, they would in point of bulk form 
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torture upon us the next day, had we inter- 
rupted his repose. Towards daybreak, how- 
ever, the spirit at the foot of the bed could re- 
strain himself no longer, and jumping out, he 
exclaimed with the voice of a Stentor, * Heip! 
help! master, there are ghosts and devils in 
our bed-rooin” Erasmus, whose blood was 
still in a state of feverish excitement from the 
effects of the last night's debauch, no sooneg 
heard this exclamation than he became as cold 
as anicicle. He crossed himself devoutly, and 
lay trembling with fear until daylight revealed 
the true cause of all our alarms and misappre- 
hensions.’ 

Of the literary character of the English and 
Oxonian Latin, it is observed :— 

‘They are but moderately skilled in pole- 
mics, but they are well versed in sacred phi- 
lology, in ecclesiastical law and history, and 
| in the works of the fathers. Some men study 
| to obtain solid information, while others appear 

to have no other object than that of making aa 
| ostentatious display of their superficial ac- 
quirements. In other countries polemics and 
literary history are generally studied; and 
with the aid of abridgments and critical jour- 
nals, the student is enabled in a short time to 
make a great parade of his learning ; the Eng- 
lish, on the contrary, proceed slowly, but 
investigate thoroughly ; and hence they are 
really learned before they appear to beso. [ 
have always spoken Latin with difficulty and 
hesitation; such, at least, is my own opinion ; 
but the English admired the readiness and flu- 
ency with which I expressed myself in that 
language. The truth is, that this exercise is so 
much neglected in England, that I met with 
no one, except Dr. Smalridge, who could speak 
Latin tolerably ; I do not except even Hudson, 
the librarian, who was nevertheless considered 
one of the first philologists of his day. The 
Oxonians, indeed, hold their public disputa- 
tions in the Latin language, but after so miser- 
able and bungling a fashion, that if they hap- 
pen to see the face of a stranger, they become 
embarrassed, look foolish, perspire, and break 
off the thread of their argument, naturally 
; cnough supposing that the intruder comes not 
to hear, but to laugh at them.’ 

At Amsterdam, he visited the celebrated 
John Le Clerc, whom he found in advanced 
years, but in full possession of bodily and 
mental vigour :— 

‘The name of this great scholar was not 
known in the street where le resided, a cir- 
cumstance at which I could not but feel some 
indignation; for if you ask for the houses of 
Jacob the banker, Cornelius the fuller, Ephraim 
| the Jew, and others of that class, you are in- 
Stantly directed to them.’ 

Persons are apt to complain of the im- 
perfections of their nature. Some good ob- 
servations we meet with on the subject in 
Holberg :— 


‘A certain priest had asserted in the course 
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|a respectable liturgy. My companions, who 
| were but moderately skilled ia divinity, and | 
| knew very little by -heart beyond the Lord’s 

Prayer, had recourse to the graces commonly ! 
| said before and after dinner. Among others, : 


— 


the formula—‘* God bless the food placed be- 
fore us, and also that which is to follow,” was | 
repeated a hundred times ; and the conscious. | 
ness of the small stock of piety they possessed ! 
for the occasion increased thie terrors of the sup- | 
plicants. We were afraid of calling out tor | 
assistance, not merely from our apprehension | 
| of the devil, but on account of Erasmus, who 





| hump-backed man.” 


| tract from the divine goodness. 
Sons as may protect him from folly and vice, ’ would not have failed to inflict another kind of | 


of his sermon that all things which God had 
created were good. Upon descending from the 
pulpit, a hump-backed man, who was among his 
hearers, came up to Lim, and said, ** Look at 
the hump I was born with, and then tell me 
whether all things which God has created are 
good.” The priest looked at the excrescence, 
and said, ** You are well enough made for a 
This answer was nuga- 
tory, though not altogether absurd; for if all 
men were born hump-backed, it would not de- 
God bas cre- 
ated some animals which swim, and it was hua 
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will that these should inhabit the water; others 
which fly, and it was his will that these should 
enjoy the open air; some which creep, others 
which walk, some solitary, others gregarious, 
some wild, and others tame. Every animal is 
perfect in its kind. I admit, too, that men 
might have been created more perfect than they 
are; 1 admit, too, that they might have been 
created impeccable; lastly, [ admit that God 
could of his grace effect that they should not 
transgress his laws. But if men were made 
impeccable, they would be either angels or 
machines; and if God, by his constant inter- 
vention, were to prevent them from transgress- 
ing his laws, he would cease to be a legislator ; 
he would cease to be a judge; for to make a 
law, and at the same time, by his absolute 
omnipotence, to prevent man from transgress- 
ing it, implies a contradiction.’ 

It would have been better if Holberg’s 
memoirs had been divided into sections or 
chapters 

Another volume contains the Memoirs of 


JAMES HARDY VAUX. 

Of Vaux, who was a thief and swindler, 
and transported twice to New South Wales, 
we shall be excused saying much. The 
mind turns away from such a character. 
Intended to fill a respectable station in life, 
and favoured with advantages which man 
might envy, added to no mean talent, all the 
care and kindness of his parents and friends 


ham Court Road. Having concealed my prize 
in my own bundle, which I replaced in the 
seat, I] judged it best to alight and partake of 
breakfast with the other passengers. I was also 
in better spirits on account of the confidence | 
felt, that I should find something in the parcel 
to recruit my slender finances ; as, let the con- 
tents be what they might, it was probable they 
would produce me at least a guinea or two, 
which would supply my immediate exigencies. 
I accordingly entered the parlour, and took a 
cup of coffee with the company. At three in 
the afternoon we enteied London, and stopping 
as usual at the Gloucester Coffee House, I told 
the coachman J should then leave him, as l 
resided in the neighbourhood. He inquired if 
I had any luggage, and on my saying I had a 
bundle in the seat, he opeued the door and 
handed itto me. I gratified him with a shil- 
ling out of my small stock, and made the best 
of my way. Having suffered the coach to pass 
on, I followed slowly until I arrived in Hol- 
born; but previous to visiting my mother, I 
entered a public-house, being anxious to exa- 
mine my newly-acquired prize. Ketiring toa 
private room, I cut the string with a trembling 
hand, and opening the outside paper, found 
three several parcels (also in brown paper) 
lying one upon another. Developing the first 
of these, | found it to contain, to my no small 





number. My hopes now fell to the ground. I 
was determined, however, to see the whole ; 





surprise and chagrin, a quantity of fine new | 
twelvepenny nails! about one hundred in | 
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We could say much for the respectable 
publishers of these volumes of Autobiogra- 
phy, as to the manner in which they are 
printed, yes—and as to the selection also: 
and we do not think, amusing and instruc- 
tive as most of the volumes are, they will 
fail in exciting the attention of the public 


Each volume, we believe, may be procured 
separately. 





Notices relative to the early History of the 
Town and Port of Hull; compiled “from 
original Records and unpublished Manu- 
scripts, and illustrated with Engravings, 
Etchings, and Vignettes. By Cuartres 
Trost, F. S.A. 4to. London, 1827, 
Nichols. 


Tne notice of a work of this description, in 
the construction of which talent is called 
more into action than genius, and indust 

is more requisite even than talent, is some- 
what perplexing to our editorial view. His- 
tory, respecting the place of which the work 
in question professes to set forth sundry me- 
morabilia, exhumed from remote archives, if 
not altogether silent, is at best uncertain and 
contradictory. We here see before us a 
mass of ancient charters, grants, and records, 
perpetually engendering historic doubts and 
conjectural allusions, which we cannot con- 
travene ; together with strings of statistical 





were thrown away on one who seemed from his 
youth destined to be an outcast from society, 
and to live by plunder and iniquity. Doubt- 


and lo! the second paper contained the | documents respecting its ancient commerce, 
same quantity of tenpenny nails!! The third | which are interesting only as they establish 
and last, which I carelessly unfolded, expecting } its early mercantile importance. The author, 





less the life of such a man is not without its | nothing better, presented a number of small | 


moral. The most interesting and important | plated articles, apparently designed for fixing 
passages are too long for insertion, showing | 0M harness, being hooks, rings, etc. of various 
the address and daring boldness of this con- | S4@pes, and every one separately wrapped in 
summate villain, in his success in robbing a 7. silver pute = these ae og fag 
Mr. Bilger, a silversmith of considerable pro- Of BO Mass Fen) Varme Se mee men ee Ee 
erty. But how | r ade: was much mortified at my ill luck, and was on 
perty. But how bent Vaux was on mischief Pty: 
aig cilie alt aiien a no | the point of tying upthe whole parcel, in order 
1ow incapable of reform, his ‘ lucky hit,’ im- SE, PRA By’ 
eeuiianaie his f h; ? to throw it away as soon as | gained the street, 
ately on his return from his first tran- | when it fortunately struck me that there must 
sportauon will manifest :— 
‘The passengers having entered the house, | these goods. 1, therefore, once more overhaul- 
i remained alone in the coach, the horses | ed the packages, and lifting up the bottom one, 
being taken out, and the coachman and guard | found under it a letter, which, on taking up, | 
having also quitted it. After sitting a few mi- } perceived to contain an inclosure, and | plainly 
nutes, it occurred to me that I had seen a num- } felt several pieces of loose money. Now again 
ber of small parcels put into the seats of the | my spirits rose—all that I had read and heard 
coach, previous to our departure from Birming- | of large suinsin bank-notes being artfully trans- 
ham ; and, having frequently heard of large | mitted in this manner, recurred to my mind, 
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sums in bank notes being transmitted by this | and I eagerly drew the candle towards me, half | 


mode of conveyance to London, I was tempted | afraid, and yet impatient to see the event. The 
‘o purloin one ot them. As I had not time to | letter was superscribed in the same manner as 
examine the contents of the various parcels, I | the parcel; and opening it, I scarce could be- 
determined to trust to fortune, and therefore | lieve my eyes, when I discovered some bank- 
took out the first which came to hand. It was | paper carefully folded, and through which the 
enclosed in brown paper, tied with packthread, | black marks of the sum were plainly discerni- 
about twelve inches by eight in size, and from | ble: Before I ascertained the amount, how- 
its weight and hardness I supposed it to con- | ever, I proceeded to peruse the letter, and found 


_——_— 


! 
| 
| 


be, somewhere, a letter or note accompanying | 


in fact, has taken the task of criticism out of 
our hands, since his work consists chiefly of 
rigid examinations of, and judicial observa- 
tions on, the accidental notices of former 
writers. 

Still, by any one patrimonially connected 
with the now extensive, rich, and flourishing 
town of Kington-upon-Hull, (an engraved 
plan of which, in its present state, would 
have formed an excellent terminus to the 
work,) these ‘ Notices’ will be perused with 
the same degree of interest with which a man 
would look on a series of newly-discovered 
portraits of his progenitors. In this age of 
research, the ‘ antiquam exquirite matrem’ Is 
not the least honourable pursuit. Mr. Frost, 
by the industry he has exhibited in collecting, 





tain some kind of cutlery or other hardware ; 
but as such goods were commonly packed up 
with bank notes, to prevent a suspicion of mo- 
ney being enclosed, the apparent contents were 
a matter of indifference to me. The parcel was 
directed to “ Mr. » Goodge Street, Tot- 
tenham Court Road.” This circumstance con- 
vinced me there could be no discovery of the 
robbery uutil after I was far enough from the 
coach, which I intended to quit on arriving at 
the Gloucester Coffee House, as, in case I had 
gone on to the George and Blue Boar, in Hol- 
born, the parcel might possibly have been 
searclied for on our passing the end of Totten- 











it to the following ettect :—** Sir, I have sent 
you herewith specimens of the nails and other 
articles ; the order shall be completed as specd- 
ily as possible. I have also enclosed you£47. 9s. 
which you will find to be the present balance 
between us. Iam, etc.”—Here was an unex- 
pected windfall! The reader will conceive my 
joy—lI now repaired with a light heart to my 
mother’s lodgings, where 1 met with a cordial 
welcome.’ 

A light heart, indeed! Who could be- 
lieve the author could have used such an ex- 








pression when relating such an act as that 
we have just recorded. 


the perspicacity in authenticating, and the 
professional skill and intelligence in arrang- 
ing the materials for this work, has proved 
himself not unworthy of the capitals append- 
ed to his name. While his modesty excites 
our admiration, his talents command our 
‘respect. ‘ The following pages,’ he observes, 
|*lay claim to no higher merit than that of 
| being a faithful compilation of authentic do- 
-cuments, illustrative of the object which the 
‘author has had in view. He would have 
| been glad to have the leisure, and, he may 
| add the ability, to construct from the mate» 
| rials which his resources might have afforded 
|him, a history which should have been as 
| gratifying to the general reader, as he trusts 
the “Notices’ in their present form, will 
acceptable to the antiquary; but whatever 
might have been his inclination in this res 
| pect, the execution of such a work would, by 
the weight of his professional engagements, 
' since the lamented loss of his revered parent 
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and partner, have been rendered impractica- 
ble. He may, however, beallowed tostate, that 
these avocations (Mr. Frost is a respectable 
attorney, of Hull,) though they necessarily 
limit his ambition to the humble office of as- 
sistant to the future historian, first directed 
his attention to the subject of this work. The 
facts which came under his notice,’ in the 
course of a tithe investigation, ‘opened a 
wide field of interesting information respect- 
ing the early state of the town, and appeared 
to him to confirm, beyond dispute, that Hull 
was a place of opulence and note, at a period 
long anterior to the date assigned to its ex- 
istence by historians.’ 


After apologizing for some delay in the ap- 
pearance of the work, he says ‘his apprehen- 
sions are much greater with regard to the 
judgment which may be passed on its merits. 
Of its execution he is conscious little can be 
said. Whatever value may be supposed to 
attach to it must rest altogether on the qua- 
lity of the materials of which it is composed. 
Still, he feels an assurance that the bare col- 
lection of such materials will entitle him to 
the commendation of those to whom the stu- 
dy of topography is a source of pleasure ; 
and if, by his humble efforts, he shall have 
contributed in the smallest degree to elevate 
the character of his native town, by rescuing 
its early history from the obscurity in which 
it has been allowed for centuries to remain, 
he will consider himself amply repaid for his 
labours.’ 

In all the author’s feelings, save his ‘ ape 
prehensions,’ we most heartily concur. We 
offer our congratulations to the long list of 
most respectable subscribers, at the head of 
which stands ‘Hrs Masesry THe Kune,’ 
on the possession of such a work, and most 
cordially commend it to the historian, the 
antiquary, the philologist, and the merchant. 





THACKERAY’S LIFE OF PITT, 
(Concluded from p. 938.) 


Jr is seldom we are placed in circumstances 
more unpleasant to ourselves than when, in 
the course of our editorial duties, we are 
called upon to review the character of great 
and eminently useful men, because, besides 
the feeling of our inability to do any 
thing like justice to their memory, we are 
Confined to a space within which we should 
find it difficult to present a just view even of 
ordinary individuals who have conferred a 
benefit on their generation. Unwilling, there- 
fore, as we confess ourselves to be, toenterona 
review ofthe life and character of the Earl of 
Chatham, we trust that, at least, any defici- 
€ncy caused by our want of room, will be as- 
Signed to its true cause, and not to any indiffe 
rence entertained towards one, whose memo- 
ry wehold in the highest respect and reverence, 
We have already, perhaps, sufficiently alluded | 
to his earlier years, as well as to his character 
in his general domestic relations; it is not, 
therefore, our presentintention to refer tothem 
a second time, but only to consider him, in 
his all important relation to the state, and in 
the station which he filled among his fellow 
men. 
Early brought into Parliament, he was not 

long before he exerted his talents for the pub] 
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lic good, and by his upright, independent, 
disinterested, and manly conduct, soon ac- 
quired popular favour, and rose to high offices 
in the state; filling each with honour to him- 
self, and greatly for the promotion of the 
glory of his country. While holding the of- 
fice of paymaster of the forces, two facts, as 
connected with his conduct, will ever redound 
to his praise. 


‘When first appointed to this office, it was 
customary that £100,000 shou'd lie, by way 
of advance, in the paymaster’s hands. This 
money, in the time of Mr. Pitt’s predecessors, 
was usually vested in government securities, 
and brought an annual return of 3000 or 4900 
pounds, which was appropriated by the pay- 
master to his private use. Itis evident that 
such a practice, whilst it generally enriched 
the individual, might, upon particular occa- 
sions, either expose him to ruin, or impede the 
operations of the army, ata time when they 
were most required. For supposing the money 
to be thus locked up, and that the public 
funds bore a considerable discount, it could 
not be sold without the heaviest loss to the 
subscriber. Such an emergency actually oc- 
curred. Inthe midst of the Scotch rebellion 
when the very existence of the constitution ap- 
peared todepend upon the fidelity of the army, 
the payment of that army, from such consider- 
ations, was stopped! The possibility ofsucha 
predicament was revolting to the feelings of 
Mr. Pitt. He instantly placed in the Bank of 
England every sum belonging to his office, with- 
out appropriating a shilling to his private use. 
He placed the money where he knew it would 
be at once available to the public service. He 
subscribed not the minutest portion of it to the 
funds; he derived not the smallest interest 
from the capital, but was strictly and consci- 


entiously satisfied with the legal salary annex- ! 


ed to his appointment. The second fact is of 
a Similar description, and no less honourable 
to Mr, Pitt. When the English Parliament 
granted subsidies to the King of Sardinia and 
the Queen of Hungary, it was usual, even with 
the most respectable of Mr. Pitt’s predecessors, 
to receive a profit of one half per cent upon the 
whole subsidy advanced. This was deemed a 
perquisite of office. Had Mr. Pitt availed him- 
self of this practice, he must soon have realized 
considerable wealth, for the subsidies, at the 
time, were very frequent and considerable. 
But his noble spirit disdained to profit by any 
indirect advantage, When the King of Sardi- 
nia was informed of Mr. Pitt’s departure from 
the custom of his predecessors, he expressed 
his admiration of such greatness of mind, and 
desired his agent to offer to the paymaster, as a 
royal present, that sum which he had before 
refused as a perquisite of office. Mr. Pitt’s 
conduct upon this occasion was wortby of a 
Fabricius. He declined the acceptance of the 
royal proffer in firm but respectful terms. He 
alleged, that as Parliament had granted the 
money for specific purposes, he had no right to 
the smallest share. It was his duty to pay it 
entire, and he trusted that he should not offend 
his Sardinian majesty by refusing his gift.’ 

But from the time of Mr. Pitt’s appointment 
to the oftice of secretary of state, in 1756, we 
must especially lock upon his career of glory 
as commencing. He had the most appalling 
difficulties to contend with ; afflicted in body, 
wanting the confidence of the crown, perse- 





cuted by numerous enemies, the affairs of the 








nation being in a most critical state from 
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losses abroad, and discontent and scarcity at 
home, it was not alittle mind which could 
have supported him, much less have carried 
him through such a deplorable state of things, 
and led him to take such wise and decided 
measures as were suited to the emergency. 
His services, however, were not at that time 
valued as they deserved, and it was not till 
he had resigned the seals, and a second time 
accepted them, through the influence of po- 
pular favour, that the worth of the great 
statesman began to be rightly regarded. 


‘His was the eye to aim, and the arm to 
strike at the loftiest and most glorious objects. 
Both in the affairs of kingdoms, and of indivi- 
duals, Providence generally assigns success to 
industry, courage, and sagacity. It was al- 
most impossible, therefore, that Mr. Pitt's ad- 
ministration, when fully established, should 
prove unsuccessful. His great object was the 
aggrandizement of his country by the depres- 
sion of France. And how did he pursue it? 
When once his system of warfare was adopted, 
the enemy was never allowed to breathe, but 
alarmed, harrassed, and attacked in every quar- 
ter. If one of his expeditions was less ably pro- 
jected, or less successfully executed, amends 
were made by another aud another. The spirit of 
the British nation once roused was never per- 
mitted to subside ; and the French, confounded 
by the multitude and celerity of his enterprizes, 
appeared to lose all power of resistance. He 
reduced the great enemy of his country to her 
last resources, and when his vigorous system 
had compelled her to take shelter in a new and 
surreptitious alliance, his penetration disco- 
vered the artifice, and would have converted it 
to her own and her confederate’s ruin. In 
short, he discomfited the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain, he revived the military genius of the peo- 
ple, he supported her allies, he extended her 
trade, he raised her reputation, he increased 
her dominions, and he quitted his exalted sta- 
tion with no other reproach than that of having 
added largely to the pecuniary burthens of the 
nation.’ 

To particular measures it is impossible for 
us to allude; this would lead us too much 
into detail ; he found the country in a hope- 
less state, and he rescued and exalted her. 
But to one subject it may be right to allude 
—the execution of Admiral Byng, to whom 
some of the disasters, before Pitt’s accession 
to power, were attributed. Three charges 
were laid against him, of which the one 
really established could only be said to have 
been his want of intrepidity, and resolution, 
in engaging the French admiral, La Galisso- 
niere. Pitt acted a most noble part, and did 
what he could in behalf of atraduced and 
unfortunate man, and though his measures 
were not successful, ever will this be told to 
his honour; for t% was soon discovered, not 
so much was the admiral to be blamed as the 
meusures of an impotent and unwise mi- 
nistry. 

Pitt did not long keep the seals of office : 
he was always an object of hatred and envy 
to many, and an opportunity quickly offered 
for his removal by some circumstances which 
occurred relative to France and Spain, in 
1761, which seemed to render a war neces- 
sary, and the destruction of the house of 
Bourbon ; at least so he thought. The other 
members of the cabinet were of a different 
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opinion, and Pitt would not consent to sanc- 
tion steps which he could not approve, and 


which he thought were not for his country’s | 


weal. But how fickle is the favour of the 
people! After this noble act, because he 
accepted of a pension, in no way equal 
to his services, he lost the good opinion 
of multitudes. This was only temporary : 
it returned, perhaps, in a greater degree; 
and during the remainder of his life, he con- 
tinued to fulfil his duties towards his country 
as one who held her interests pre-eminently 
dear to his heart, fearless of all opposition, 
and independent of private influence. We 
cannot forbear citing the words of the Abbé 
Raynall :— 

* Until his administration all the enterprizes 
of his nation in distant countries were unfortu- 
nate ; and they could not be otherwise, because 
they were ill concerted. But his projects were 
formed with such wisdom and utility; bis pre- 
parations were made with such forecast and 
expedition ; he so justly proportioned the 
means to the end; he made so wise a choice 
of those in whom he was to repose a confidence ; 
he established such harmony between the land 
and sea service; in short, he raised the heart 
of England so high, that his adniinistration was 
nothing but a chain of conquests. His soul, 
still greater, looked down with contempt upon 
the idle clamours of those timid spirit, who 
charged him with squandering the public mo- 
ney. He answered in the words of Philip, 
the father of Alexander, * Victory must be 
purchased with money, not money saved at tlie 
expense of victory.’ 

His conduct towards the American colonies 
must not be passed by: it is possible he esti- 
mated his influence in America too high; 
when decisive steps had been taken, when 
the declaration of independence had been so- | 
lemnly promulged by Congress, the fire of 
ambition had then spread too far, and was 
not easy to be quenched. [But if his advice, 
given at an earlier period, had been taken, it 
might have been better for England. Whe- 
ther or no, never could any man appear in a 
more noble or amiable light than the Earl of 
Chatham durng the progress of the war of 
independence. We will not allude to his 
last feeble and affecting effort in the Llouse, 
when he recounted the history of the war and 
all the consequences he had foretold ; add- 
ing, at the end of each period, ‘and so it 
proved ;’ an effort under which he fell, la- 
bouring with his last breath ; but we cannot 
withhold a part of a speech, delivered the 
preceding year, which was also, as Mr. 
Thackeray states, ‘a strong instance of the 
triumph of the mind over the infirmities of 
the body.’ 

‘ My lords, this is a flying moment; perhaps 
but six weeks left to arrest the dangers that 
surround us, The gathering storm may break ; 
it bas already opened, and in part burst. It is 
difficult for government, after all that has 
passed, to shake hands with defiers of the King, 
defiers of the Parliament, deficis of the people. 
I am a defier of nobody; but if an end is not 
put to this war, there is an end to this country. 
I do not trust my judgment in my present state 
of health: this is the judgment of my better 
days—tbhe result of forty years’ attention to 
America. ‘They are rebels; but for what? 


rights! What have these rebels done hereto- 
fore? I remember when they raised four regi- 
ments on their own bottom, and took Louis- 
| bourg from the veteran troops of France. But 
their excesses have been great: 1 do not mean 
their panegyric ; but must observe, in attenua- 
tion, the erroneous and infatuated counsels 
which have prevailed—the door to mercy and 
justice has been shut against them; but they 
may still be taken up upon the grounds of their 
former submission. [ Referring to their petition. ] 
I state to you the importance of America: it is 
a double market-—the market of consumption, 
and the market of supply. This double market 
for millions, with naval stores, you are giving 
to your hereditary rival. America has carried 
you through four wars, and will now carry you 
to your death, if you don’t take things in time. 
In the sportsman’s phrase, when you have 
found yourselves at fault you must try back. 
You have ransacked every corner of lower 
Saxony; but 40,000 German boors never can 
conquer ten times the number of British free- 
men. You may ravage—you cannot conquer; 
itis impossible: you cannot conquer the Ame- 
ricans. You talk of your numerous friends to 
annihilate the Congress, and of your powerful 
forces to disperse their army; I might as well 
talk of driving them before me with this crutch ! 
But what would yon conquer—the map of 
America? lam ready to meet any general of. 
ficer on the subject. [ Looking at Lord Am- 
herst.\ What will you do out of tbe protection 
of your fleet? In the winter, if together, they 
are starved ; and if dispersed, they are taken 
offin detail. Iam experienced in spring hopes 
and vernal promises; I know what ministers 
throw out; but at last will come your equi- 
noctial disappointment. You have got nothing 
in America but stations. You have been three 
years teaching them the art of war; they are 
apt scholars ; and I will venture to tell your 
lordships, that the American gentry will make 
officers enough, fit to command the troops of 
all the European powers. What you have 
sent there, are too many to make peace—too 
few to make war. If you conquer them, what 
then! You cannot make them respect you; 
you cannot make them wear your cloth; 
you will plaut an invincible hatred in their 
breasts against you. Coming from the stock 
they do, they can neverrespect you. If minis- 
ters are founded in saying there is no sort of 
treaty with France, there is still a moment left; 
the point of honour is still safe. France must 
be as self-destroyiung as England, to make a 
treaty while you are giving her America, at the 
expense of twelve millions a year: the inter- 
course has produced every thing to France; 
and England, Oid England, must pay for all, 
I have, at different times, made diferent pro- 
positions, adapted to the circumstances in 
which they were offered. The plan contained 
in the former bill is now impracticable; the 
present motion will tell you where you are, 
and what you have now to depend upon. It 
may produce a respectable division in Ame- 
rica, and unanimity at home; it will give 
America an option 3 she has yet made ne op- 
tion. You have said, lay down your arms; 
and she has given you the Spartan answer,— 
“Come, take.”’’ 

He then proposed an address to his Ma- 
jesty, to advise him to put a stop to such fa- 
tal hostilities, by the removal of accumulated 
| grievances.—— Much might have been said of 
| the oratory of the Earl of Chatham, but this, 





Surely not for defending their unquestionable } with various matters on which we could have 
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found it in our hearts to have touched, we 
must leave. Those who value the man wil] 
purchase his Memoirs; and Mr. Thackeray, 
we think, is fully competent, in another edi- 
tion, to render the work of a more original 
cast. It is beautifully printed, and would 
be an ornament to any gentleman's library. 





Notes to Assist the Memory in Various Sciences. 
12mo. pp. 352. Second Edition. London, 
1827. Murray. 


We have wandered through this collection 


of notes with much satisfaction. ‘ Truths,’ 
it is justly observed, ‘ though remote in ap- 
pearance, have among themselves a necessary 
relation and connection, extremely favourable 
to the powers of memory and apprehension;’ 
and it has been the author’s business to put 
together and condense the most useful facts 
and principles of science, in such a way as 
that the most careless reader must be bene- 
fitted ; and to them, ‘ like points of depar- 
ture in navigation,’ all may need an occa- 
sional appeal, for the faculty of memory is 
in few so perfect that a failure can never be 
anticipated. Such books as these, however, 
need constant revision. 





Divine Hymis, in Easy Language. By the 
Rev. R. Hirt, M.A. London. Tegg. 
Ir is stated, this little book is designed as an 
appendix to Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs; be- 
ing the thirteenth edition, it has the author’s 
final corrections. Poetry, we are aware, 
must be simple for children; yet such ex- 
pressions as we meet with in the twenty-sixth 
hymn and other places, we cannot approve ; 
to say nothing farther, they are far too fami- 
liar. We think Mr. Hill’s talents might have 
been much more profitably employed than in 

composing these hymns. 








The Iliad of Homer, chiefly from the teat of 
Heyne ; with copious English Notes, and 
preliminary Observations. By the Rev. 
Witiiam Trotitopr, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 
London, 1827. Rivingtons. 

Grab we are to introduce to our readers so 

beautiful and useful an edition of the great 

Homer, as that whose title stands at the head 

of this article. It will be invaluable to all 

classical students. The preliminary obser- 
vations respect Homer’s life, writings, dia- 
lect, and versification, the primary argument 
of the Iliad, and the digamma; and the notes 
contain much information, without being un- 
necessarily tedious. aving referred to 

book 1,1. 244, and book 1,1. 468, Mr. T. 

says, ‘hence we may form a tolerable idea of 

the structure and accommodation of the 
houses of the opulent in the heroic ages. 

They seem to have been built within an en- 

closure ¢pxos, which surrounded the outer 

court, «van, into which there was an entrance 
beneath a porch or portico. In frout of the 
house itself was a hall, wzodo0s, into which 
the several chambers, 9%A«mosr, opened ; and 
these latter were separately assigned to the 
male and female branches of the family. 

Thus the sons and daughters of Priam had 

their respective apartments on opposite sides 

of the house. It does not appear, however, 
that the women were so completely separated 
from the society and conversation of the men, 
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as they afterwards were; and the avSpwy and 
yuresxuiTss, as they were called, are not men- 
tioned in Homer. Itseems, indeed, that the 
upper part of the house was more particularly 
assigned to virgins; Ul. B. 514. but it does 
not appear that they ever scrupled to join the 
society of the men.’ 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
THE WORKS OF PIETRO GIANNONE, 
(Concluded from page 599.) 
Grannone reached in safety one of the ports 
of the Adriatic whence he embarked for 
Trieste. Arrived there, he was received in 
the most flattering and honourable manner by 
all who were distinguished in the sciences, in 
letters, and in the highest public functions. 
Nor could it be otherwise, for the cruel per- 
secution he had suffered caused a rapid cir- 
culation of his work through the whole of 
Europe, and every one panted to become ac- 
quainted with « production which had_pro- 
cured for its author so much fame and mis- 
fortune. In Holland the journalists of the 
Ifague, and in Germany the two Menkenu 
who were then compiling the celebrated Acts 
of Leipsic, had announced it with well di- 
gested and learned analysis: in France the 
parliament of Paris made it the basis of-an 
energetic remonstrance to the king against 
the pretensions of the clergy: in Switzerland 
Professor Bochat, and in England Mr. Ogil- 
vie had commenced translations of it into 
French and English, which were afterwards 
published and received with much praise: 
finally the councils of all the European States 
draw from it both knowledge and documents 
in defence of the rights and independent so- 

vereignty of their princes. 

In the mean time the rage of the Italian 
monks was at its height exasperated by the 
escape of the victim they had proposed to sa- 
crifice Hence their intrigues reached the 
court of the emperor before the arrival of Gi- 
annone, so that his demands were rejected 
without examination, and he was equally pre- 
ceded during his journey by the applauses of 
all wise and good men, and by the abomina- 
ble snares which his enemies spread for him 
on every side. The court of Vienna waver- 
ing between the two parties, and uncertain on 
which side there existed reason and justice, 
received Giannone with goodness, but at the 
Same time with hesitation and reserve. It 
was then to dissipate unjust prejudices and 
bring truth to light, that he wrote the apology 
for his work, and a treatise upon the remedies 
against invalid excommunications, both so re- 
plete with energetic and sublime thoughts, 
that the magistrates and grandees of that court 
decided upon taking up his defence. The re- 
nowned Apostolo Zeno became his intimate 
friend: and it is pleasing to remember that 
amongst the Mcacenas of this excellent man 
the most ardent was the celebrated Prince 
Fugene of Savoy ; so true is it that the souls 
of heroes are generally excited by the most 
noble and generous passions. 

The emperor at length convinced of his 
true interest, took that part which the dignity 
of his crown exacted upon such an occasion, 
and commanded that two juntos of magis- 
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trates should be assembled, the one in Na- 
ples, the other in Vienna, to proceed against 
the Archbishop of Naples for the illegal ex- 
communication fulminated against Giannone. 
These juntos were equally animated by a 
feeling of indignation at the abusive act which 
robbed the throne of one of its most precious 
prerogatives, that is of the right of permitting 
the printing of books in its dominions, with- 
out the interference of the clergy. In that of 
Naples there were three fiscal magistrates who 
demanded the arrest of the archbishop and 
the confiscation of his property, for his at- 
tempts against the legitimate power of so- 
vereignty. During the progress of these dis- 
cussions the court of Rome, thinking to pro- 
voke a decision favourable to its own aims, 


| forbade the reading of Giannone’s work, by 


any of the faithful, under pain of excommu- 
nication, remitting the ulterior examination 
of it to the Roman tribunal of inquisition, that 
the sentence might be fulminated with all the 
solemnity of the established forms. But, ex- 
traordinary fact! the inquisition replied that 
there was no ground for the interference of 
that tribunal, since it took cognizance of he- 
retics alone, and the work in question, though 
full of invectives against the temporal power 
of the clergy, did not contain any heretical 
propositions, contrary to the dogmas of reli- 
gion. The clergy then, foreseeing that they 
should be obliged to yield in this famous dis- 
pute, had recourse to cunning to avoid the 
scandal of a defeat. The excommunication 
of the Archbishop of Naples was dexterously 
revoked, and intrigues were put in motion so 
that thetwo juntos, considering the question 
as fully terminated, might be induced to ab- 
stain from sending forth any definitive deci- 
sion. 

The protectors of Giannone eagerly de- 
sired to see him honourably reinstated in his 
country, and placed in a distinguished situa- 
tion in the magistracy of the kingdom. But 
the emperor was timid and would not further 
irritate the pontiff. The illustrious historian 
was detained at Vienna under various pre- 
tences; and a small pension of a thousand 
florins was granted to him from some public 
revenue of Sicily. 

Tranquillity now began to dawn upon the 
unhappy Giannone. Honoured and distin- 
guished by the emperor, by the grandees of 
the court, by the public functionaries, the li- 
terati, and the foreign diplomatists resident 
in Vienna, he employed himself continually 
either in defence of individuals who sought 
his patronage, or in asserting the rights of the 
throne against the unceasing pretensions of 
the clergy. Whenever questions of such a 
nature presented themselves, he took up his 
pen immediately, saying with much playful- 
ness—let us fight boldly, the popes only want 
time and paper to deceive every one and to go- 
vern the universe. And he gave proofs of 
courage and generous sentiments when he 
wrote in favour of the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate canonist Louvain Van Espen, who 
persecuted by the court of Rome, perished 
unhappily in misery and exile. At the re- 
quest of the government he sent forth a learn- 
ed treatise against a recent attempt of the 
pontiff, who nominating a new Archbishop 
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of Benevento, had commanded him, against. 
the laws, to go and take possession of his see, 
without obtaining permission of the civil au- 
thority of that kingdom, which it was always: 
customary tgdo, on account of the Neapolitan 
bishops who found themselves by the vicinity 
of their dioceses, under the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of Benevento. The pope was ip 
fact obliged to yield, and the prerogatives of 
the throne were respected. 

Giannone was fully intent upon giving a 
new and complete edition of the letters of the, 
famous Pietro delle Vigne, minister of the 
Emperor Frederick II., which he had con- 
fronted with.diligence in the archives of Vi- 
enna, when a certain Sanfelice, a bastard 
turned jesuit, thought to disturb his peace 
once more by publishing a work against him 
written with all the fury of a demon. The 
Viceroy of Naples proscribed both the author 
and his work, the former on account of his 
immorality, the latter as a publication replete 
with scandalous libels upon private indivi, 
duals, and seditious outrages against the so- 
vereignty of the prince. The Neapolitan ma- 
gistrates went in a body to return thanks to 
the viceroy for so just and so energetic a mea- 
sure; and the court of Vienna also signified 
to him their approbation of his conduct. 
When this book came into the hands of Gi- 
annone, he found it so full of absurdities, that 
not thinking proper to refute it seriously, he 
wrote in geply a Profession of Faith, in which 
making ba the powerful weapons of irony 
and scorn, he affects to believe as catholic 
dogmas of religign the most extravagant and 
immoderate prop@gitions, and the absurd and 
fabulous histories which many theologians 
and canonists had affirmed, relative to the 
unlimited power of the popes, the eminent 
dignity of cardinals, the sanctity of the mo- 
nastic orders, and the extraordinary miracles 
by them performed, This Profession of Faith 
soon became popular throughout Europe ; 
for the jesuits by their intngues and endea- 
vours to circulate the gross work of their bro- 


ther, awakened everywhere the desire of read- 
ingfhe sarcastic reply of the Neapolitan his- 
toriag and that represented the clergy in so 


ridiculous and humiliating a light, that the 
cardinals of Rome rose in a body to reprove 
the weakness of those who allowed the print- 
ing of a book at once so absurd and immoral 
as that of the ignorant Sanfelice. 

Even th@ Bishop of Lorrento and Father 
Paoli wrote against the work of Giannone: 
but the latter put them to shame by his an- 
swers, and silenced them for ever. When 
the celebrated Muratori read the one par- 
ticularly directed against Father Paoli, he 
said laughingly, the poor monk will. not cer- 
tainly be inclined to come to ua second attack. 

But Giannone seemed born to be the con- 
stant sport of fortune. The conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples by Charles the Third de- 
prived him at the same time of the pension 
and support of the House of Austria. Flat- 
tering himself at least he should be permitted 
to return to his country, he left Vienna, and 
went to Venice. That republic received him 
at first with honour, and offered him the chair 
of jurisprudence in Padua: but shortly after- 


wards, with a weakness unworthy a free state, 
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it yielded to the intrigues of the ecclesiastics» around him, went in despair to enlist as a 
and Giannone was rudely expelled from Ve- | volunteer in the troops of Hungary. Gian- 
nice. He was thence obliged to wander a none remained in prison, in tribulation and 
fugitive and with feigned name through va- | sorrow. 
rious cities of Italy, surrounded with snares,| This imprisonment lasted twelve years, and 
destitute of the means of subsistence, and only terminated with his life. The king often 
oppressed by persecution and the most cruel saw him and consulted him upon the impor- 
misery. At least he took shelter in Turin: tant affairs of his kingdom: he had even the 
but the same iniquitous influence which had | effrontery to demand from him some me- 
caused him to be expelled from Venice, pur- _ moirs in his favour against the increasing pre- 
sued and drove him from Piedmont. Ac- tensions of the pope, to whose passions of 
companied by one of his sons, he next sought anger and revenge he had nevertheless mi- 
an asylum in Geneva, where, received with | nistered ; nor did one feeling of remorse ever 
universal applause, he once more enjoyed a , arise to disturb his peace for having thus 
little repose, and was enabled to resume his , trampled upon the most sacred principles of 
favourite studies. /morality. Giannone satisfied him in every 
During his residence at Vienna, Giannone | thing, in the hope of obtaining his liberty as 
had undertaken another great work, which he |a recompense for his services. But such 
had divided into three books, and to which | flattering hope was never realized ; the only 
he had given the name of Turegno. In the | advantage he obtained was the not being de- 
first, entitled the Terrestrial Reign, he unfold- | livered into the hands of the monks. He 


ed the moral and religious doctrines divulged | perished in this deplorable state, at the age | 


to the Hebrews by Moses and the prophets, | of seventy two, after having been obliged by 
In the second, entitled the Celestial Reign, | menaces and seduction to abjure the con- 
he treated of the moral and religious doc- | tents of his Civil History, before an agent of 
trines révealed by Christ and his apostles. | the holy office, as if the act of an unhappy 
In the third, entitled the Papal Reign, he | old man oppressed by a long and obstinate 
traced in a new point of view the history of | persecution, could change the nature of facts, 
the Roman pontificate, whence every one j or destroy the irrefragable documents of his- 
might learn, in the long and continued series | tory. Thus Galileo also, two centuries before, 
of facts therein related, the origin, progress, | was obliged to declare, against all the calcu- 
and gradual decline of ecclesiastical power. | lations of physics and astronomy, that the 
When at Geneva, he put the last stroke to | earth remains always fixed, and that the sun 
that work, with a view of having it printed: | revolves; and the folly of an all powerful op- 
but this design was interrupted by an acci- | pression was the same in both cases. The 
dent which decided his final destiny. usurpations of the clergy were not rendered 
The King of Piedmont had hoped to gra- | less true by the abjuration of Giannone, nei- 
tify the clergy by expelling Giannone from | ther did that of Galileo arrest the movements 
his dominions. But the court of Rome, wish- | of the celestial bodies. 
ing to possess the person of the illustrious ex- In the last days of his life, Giannone shew- 
ile, and to complete the revenge they had | ed himself armed with resignation and cou- 
meditated, were not satisfied with this con- | rage. With Livy, Plutarch, Montaigne, and 
duct of the monarch ; and the government of Bacon, his favourite authors, by his side, he 
Turin, yielding to the eager desires of the | continued his literary occupations to avert 
clergy, consented to make use of the most | his mind from the cruel misfortunes which 
monstrous treachery for the gratification of } oppressed him. The writings which were 
the inexorable wishes of the court of Rome. | found by him at his death, were collected and 
A certain Guastaldi was sent to Geneva by | sent to Rome. But from the period of his 
the secret orders of the government, to en- | arrest, his friends and admirers had taken 
deavour to procure the acquaintance and | care to save the manuscripts which he had 
friendship of Giannone; and, after having | left inGeneva, Amongst these was the Dei- 
shewn much esteem and affection for his in- | regno, which after having passed through va- 
tended victim, this agent of intrigue invited | rious hands, was at last bought by a person 
Giannone with the most flattering courtesy to | who took it to Rome and sold it to the court, 
accompany him for a few days diversion, to | thence it was deposited in the archives of the 
a delightful villa, which he possessed about | inquisition. 
three miles from Geneva, but situated upon — 
the Piedmontese territory. That great man ORIGINAL. 
yielded to the oft repeated invitation without wosercnce 
the slightest feeling of distrust; but he had PRIVATE LETTER FROM PARIS. 
no sooner reached the villa, than he was im- | DuLi State or Paris.—Low State oF 
mediately arrested and thrown with his son LrTERATURE.—F ASHIONABLE RaGE FoR 
to the bottom of adungeon. In vain did he THE GrIRaFFE.—FRENCH AND ExGLIsi 
declaim against the broken rights of hospi- THEATRES,— TRIUMPH OF SHAKSPEARE 
tality ; his fate was decided, and the nefarious AT PaRIs. 
satellite of power gloried in his triumph.... | Tere never was a period so favourable as the 
and in his ignominy. Transported from for- | present to the whinings of our wretched 
tress to fortress to that of Turin, Giannone | croakers. It would seem that London had 
had there the grief of parting from his son, | wafted over its gloomy fogs and mists to en- 
who was commanded to leave Piedmont | velope the atmosphere of Paris. The litera- 
without delay. That unbappy young man | ture of the last fortnight has produced nothing 
to whom was denied the comfort of assisting : but pigmy abortions; the journals, thanks to 
an aged father, seeing nothing but misery | the censorship, present nothing but pages of 




















‘nanity, and our fair sex, who generally lead 
the way in taste and fashion, have divested 
their robes of bright colours and embroidered 
flowers, to make room for heads, legs, and 
tails of giraffes; tiie gentlemen also have the 
same animal embroidered on their waistcoats 
and cravats; and the exquisites and elegantes 
of both sexes, seem to vie with each other in 
retaining the zmpresston of the beast; and in 
the midst of Paris, we might imagine our- 
selves in Africa, since we meet with such a 
multitude of giraffes. 

But to speak without hyperbole, Paris 
has never, for so long a period, been so 
dull and heavy, nor ever have the shops of 
our most fashionable booksellers, made so 
miserable a display of paltry productions. 
We see exhibited in large capitals, the Art of 
tying the Neckcloth after the most approved 
methods, taught in sixteen lessons ; Counsels 
to Smokers, for the preservation of their teeth; 
with an Account of various Experiments 
that confirm the efficacy of sulphate of lime, 
in curing foulness of Breath,whatever may be 
the cause of its fetidness ; the Art of making 
a Fortune, in five lessons ; and the Art of pay- 
ing Debts to the Satisfaction of the Creditors, 
withoutspending asingle penny—a work that 
must succeed as brilliantly among your 
fashionables in New Bond-street, as it has al- 
ready done among our beaux at the Boulevard 
de Gand; and to close the list of these in- 
teresting publications, we have the Conjugal 
Grammar, or general principles for drilling 
a wife, making her march by a wink ora nod, 
and rendering her as tame as a lamb. In- 
deed, the best productions of the moment, are 
the Memoirs of a Contemporary, which bear 
some resemblance to your Memoirs of the no- 
torious Harriet Wilson, and which contain a 
number of unpublished love letters of Na- 
poleon, the four first of which I now transmit 
to you, and some volumes of poetry, only one 
of which, published by Mr. Halevey, is de- 
serving of considerable praise. This young 
author has translated into French verse, the 
best pieces of the first poets of Germany, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
&e. The following translation from Sit 
Walter Scott’s works, will furnish a specimen 
to your students of French literature, of the 
facility and elegance displayed by M. Hale- 
vey’s muse: 

La Couronne de Cyprés. 
Le lis a trop d’eclat pour mon pale visage, 
Et la rose a trop de fraicheur. 
Laissez la fleur de Mai pour le front du jeune 
age ; 
Reservez lV’eglantine a la joie, au bonheur. 
Moi, que le sort trahit, que l’espoir abandonce, 
Moi, jeune par les ans, mais vieux par les re- 
grets, 
Ne me tressez point de couronne, 
Qu tressez la moi de cyprés ! 


Que les reants festons de pampre et de ver; 
veine 
Du buveur charment la gaité; 
Que le louvier s’enlace a la feuille du chéne, 
Pour couronner un front cher a la liberté ; 
Aux amants fortunés que le myrte se donne! 
Moi, jeune par les ans, mais vieux par les 
regrets, 
Ne me tressez point de couronne, 
Ou tressez-la moi de cyprés: 
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Passing from our literature to the state of 
our theatre, we might say that the French 
scene presents nothing important and inte- 
resting, and turns pale when put in compe- 
tition with the English company of the 
Odeon, which continues its career of prospe- 
perity. To those who have had the good for- 
tune to witness the performances of your first- 
rate actors in London, such as Kean, Young, 
Macready, Miss O’Neil, &c. the company 
ofthe Odeon will appear feeble and indifferent, 
but it it is not the case with my own country- 
men; for all the newspapers are filled with 
flattering compliments to your actors ; and, 
laying aside all national prejudices, they 
afford a noble example, by proclaiming that 
the English actors perform tragedy in a more 
simple and natural manner than the French. 
Shakspeare, in fact, excites enthusiasm in the 
hearts of the Parisians; and if Othello has 
produced rather inferior effect, the fifth act of 
Romeo and Juliet has excited general admi- 
ration; and during three successive repre- 
sentations, Hamlet has drawn crowded 
houses; the last evening, the amount 
of the treasury was 7500 francs, a vast sum 
fora Parisian theatre. 

Kemble and Miss Smithson bore away the 
tributes of unbounded applause; and, Le 
Globe, perhaps by a refinement of urbanity, 
has compared them with Talma and Mlle. 
Mars. 

The actors of the Theatre Francais have 
also taken upon them to perform their 
Othello, but the attempt proved unsuccess- 
ful; Ducis, who wished to imitate Shak- 
speare, found himself weak and powerless 
when compared with his mighty original ; 
and Ligier and Mademoiselle Bourgoin did 
not obtain even the twentieth part of the ap- 
plause bestowed on Charles Kemble and 
Miss Smithson. Whatever may be the event, 
our theatre will derive some benefit from the 
juxta position of the English ; and in order to 
bring back the public to their boards, the per- 
formers of the Rue de Richelieu have announc- 
ed to us several new pieces, among which are 
mentioned, with applause, L’ Ami de tout le 
Monde, a piece in three acts, by the lady to 
whom we are indebted for the pretty piece of 
La Suite d'un Bal Masqué ; acomedy, in five 
acts, by the author of the Muriage de Raison, 
a vaudeville, which, as I am told, the French 
company at London performed there, last 
winter, with much success; Blanche d’ Aqui- 
taine, by the author of Attila; Le Tibére, 
by Arnauld, son of the celebrated poet ; 
Francoise de Remini, by the author of Rienzi; 
and, lastly, H/izaheth de France, by M. Sou- 
met, the author of Emilia, a subject taken 


from the Castle of Kenilworth, by Sir Walter 
Scott. 





UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Commander-in- Chief of the Army of’ Italy. 
LETTER IT. 
Nine o'clock in the morning. 
To Madame Beauharnais. 
It was with a sentiment of much uneasiness 
that I parted with you the last time. I re- 
tired to bed ina state of anxiety, though I was 
convinced that the regard which is due to my 
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character ought to remove every thought of 
that uneasiness that preyed upon you yester- 
day. Be assured, madam, that under the 
impression of such feelings, you will treat me 
with injustice, and render me very unhappy. 


Do you, then, really believe that I do not 
love you for yourself alone? For whom, or 
for what, then ? 
ly changed. But can such a sentiment of 
mistrust proceed from so pure a soul? Iam 
still stunned at the idea, less, indeed, than at 
that feeling which has, on my waking this 
morning, brought me back to your feet, with- 
out any sensation of bitterness, or even will 
of my own. Indeed it is impossible fora 
man to be more sunk and overwhelmed than 
lam! A slight thought of your’s poisons 
my existence, and lacerates my soul with a 
conflict of passions ; but a feeling more pow- 
erful, and a less gloomy turn of mind arrests 
my resolution, and leads me back to you 
even under the impression of guilt. Of this 
I am sensible, that if I have any dispute with 
you, I must accuse my heart and my con- 
science, which, as they are devoted to you, 
must here be on your side. 


But you, mio dolce amor, have you reposed 
at complete ease! Have you thought more 
than once about me? I send you three 
kisses, one for your heart, another for your 
lips, and a third for your eyes. BONAPARTE. 

A Madame Beauharnais. 





ROUGH RHYMES. 


[Tue following poetic jeu d’esprit was written 
‘ off hand,’ by a Charter House scholar, 
immediately on his return from a short tour 
to the Continent, during the last vacation 
from that celebrated school. Having acci- 
dentally seen the MS., and being enabled to 
vouch for the truth of the above statement, 
we print it, under the persuasion, that our 
readers will feel no less amused, by its ori- 
ginal humour and lively point, than our- 
selves. The author is in his sixteenth year. } 


To the ‘ignorant blest*,’ who have ne’er felt 
the woes 

To which Steamers their stomachs and persons 
expose, 

I sing first our voyage to Calais from Dover, 

Being not very sorry said voyage is over.— 

If all people knew but how wretched their fate is 

Who steam it, I’m sure few would go aboard 
gratis ; 

But when for your woe they oblige you to pay, 

How one can endure it, I really can’t say. 

Not that I myself suffer: a bit ofa sailor, 

And seldom against a good gale any railer; 

But when I saw thirty-threet gentlemen—sick, 

Lying along ‘ ghastly aud ghostly’ on the deck, 

And on looking beneath, half killed by the 
smell, 

Some thirty-three more, who were not very well, 

And who in triple row, halfalive and halfdead, 

With their breakfasts, in basins, before ’em 
were laid, 

Only ‘ woke into life,’ when rammaged about, 

They endeavoured, in vain, any more to turn 
out, 

When all this I saw, and much more I smelt, 

Though my mammy and If no such misery felt. 


* ‘Tynorance is bliss.’ 
+ A fact. I counted them. 
+t Mamma and I were among the very few who en- 





joyed the sea-saw, 


| 





I must be most miraculous- | 





I wondered at those who expected to find, 
At such body’s expense, equal food for the 
mind, 
When at once, after gaining the opposite shore, 
They should post it, instanter, to gape and ex- 
plore, 
At each corner listening, in mute admiration, 
Bepraising their politesse and education, 
At hearing each urchin, that passed them along, 
Was talking in French, and yet never was 
wrong*! 
At Calais, we met with a capital inuf, 
And at Montrueil was one, which to blame 
were a sid 5 
But most inns are the same: so I'll just give a 
sample, 
And for all the hotels, one will be very ample : 
Allis tasty, and ‘ comme if faut’ down to the 
scraper ; 
The rooms are all bung with most elegant 
paper 5 
The curtains are beautiful! slung with a grace 
You could scarely expect in so common a 
place. 
There you see 
Mahogany, 
In the bedsteads and the chairs, 
Not veniered 3; 
It appeared 
Solid in the very stairs! 
Polished floors||, 
Jarring doors, 
Mirrors bright, 
With gold bedight, 
Marble tables, glass that’s cut, 
Inviting beds 
For wearied heads, 
And windows that refuse to shut§! 


Now, muse, you must versify your very best, 

To sing how they ransack the east and the west; 

To tell how they plunder the north and the 
south, 

For food for the stomach, and zest to the 
mouth ! 

Such savory stews, and such odorous dishes, 

Such soups, and (at Calais) such capital fishes; 

With sauces so good, they disguise the lean 
meat, 

That you seldom, or never, know what you're 
to eat ; 

Such fricandeaux, fricassees epicurean ! 

Such vins or dinaires, and such banquets 
Circeanq] ! 

And the dear little nothings, which very soon 
vanish, 

Before you are able your plate to replenish ; 

Such excellent eatables! and for your drink, 

Not heavy small beer—but, what do you think? 

Tis Burgundy, Bourdeaux, real red rosy wine, 

Which you quaff at a draught, ‘ neat nectar’ 
divine, 

Thus they pamper the taste with every thing 

ood, 

And of an old shoe can make savory food ! 

But the worst of it is, that when you have dons 

You are nearly as hungry as when you begu#: 


Our vehicle entered, again we pursue 
Our route, with some miles of a straig&t road 
in view** ; 


* Mrs. Ramsbottom thinks this yay extraordinary. 

+ Rignolle’s La Cour de France 

t The furniture is frequeutiy of the most splendid 
description, and is always tasty. 

j Compare * Horrid gieams, 

Dismal screams,’ &c. 

§ French windows and doors are very obstinate, 
both in opening and shutting. 

q Circe was famous for her diuners. 





** The roads are generally very straight for miles 
together. 
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And when through a village we rumble along, 
The postboys, for ever, are * smacking the 
thong.’ 
But stay, you don’t know ‘ le postillion;’ so 
here 
I'll just introduce him, that I may be clear. 
He’s a government man, you can see by his air 
When he’s off of his horse, and his swagger 
when there. 
Each rustic his chapeau takes off as he passes, 
He jokes with the men, and he laughs with the 
lasses ; 
See the boots he inhabits! and jacket, whose 
tail 
Just reaches above what it ought to conceal! 
Spurs, half up his leg, and in every place 
The glittering legions of buttons and lace ; 
Then he cracks a long whip, like the furies of 
yore, 
But louder than ever did furies before ; 
Which he brandished eternally over his head, 
Like Tisiphone’s snakes—when they hav’n’t 
been fed*. 
The French have no poor laws,—a very great 
bore 
For all insolent vagrants, the aged and poor, 
But, joking apart, its a capital thing 
Those poor laws of Englund, so God save the 
King! 
You cannot but pity these beggars, and wrench 
The sous from your pouch, though the wretches 
are French. 
Still as we jog along, 
The dirty beggars throng, 
And jostle on the way ; 
And still the air re-echoes loud 
The clamours of that ragged crowd, 
~-§ Un sou, s'il vous plait.’ 
And e’en afar, ‘ Ob, s’il vous plait,’ they call, 
€ Oh, s’il vous plait’ still echoes from them all. 
Qh, s’il vous plait,’ the old, 
Ohi, s’il vous plait,’ the young, 
€ Oh, s‘il vous plait un sou,’ the sturdy beggars 
bawl. 
But when they've one sou, they always want 
two, 
And when they've got two, they want four; 
They never would cease to disturb our peace, 
But for ever were asking for more! 
What singular thing is this coming along, 
With the horses all straggling, the harness all 
wrong ? 
But as you may here never happen to range, 
I'll attempt to describe this vehicle strange— 
Five cart-horses roped to a waggon-like stage, 
In front a Berlin, and bebind like a cage, 
With luggage enough to furnish a street, 
Go creeping along through the dust and the 
heat. 
There’s no knowing coachee, with science and 
skill 
To guide these rough steeds —that go just 
where they will, 
Except that an urchin, with whipping and 
shouts, 
( Tie tenant for life of a huge pair of bootst,) 
Just reeps, as I said, by his lashing and roar- 
' ing, 
The horses, as well as the people from snoring ! 
They call thi: a Diligence, why, I don’t know, 
Except that it 1: perseveringly slow ! 
You have picture a vineyard perchance, and 
you think 
That the berry which gives such ambrosial 
drink, 
* A simile, perhaps appropriate, and certainly ori 
ginal. 


t The boots really are perfect trunks, and quite un- 
manageable on terra firma, 


| In every forest and valley so green, 

With its bright blushing clusters all hanging, 
is seen, 

In graceful festoons and in elegant bends! 

But as far as I’ve been, you’re mistaken, my 
friends. 

They are so in Itala, the land of romance, 

But they're something like raspberry bushes in 
France, 

Not, however, as high, and in long formal rows, 

On every hot hill the red Burgundy grows ! 

Then the crops look all maingy, the cattle are 
lean, 

The houses and brats not remarkably clean ; 

The villages poverty struck ! and the pigs 

Perfect ghosts, and, like race horses, high on 
their legs. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

FPRENCH PRE-EMINENCE, 

How prone are nations to endeavour to ele- 

vate their men of high attainments above 

those of other countries ; forgetting that there 

is an ubiquity in genius which cannot be 

confined to country or to sex. Language is 

but the fortuitous vehicle of thought, and 

place its casual elaboratory. The repub- 

lic of literature is one vast continent. It 

has no colonies, no dependencies, no foreign 

alliances. It is a continent that 1s self-invo- 

lute, and comprehends within its periphery 

every reasoning quarter of the globe. It is 

governed by the code of acknowledged criti- 

cism, and has Judgment for its president. 

[ am at aloss, therefore, to account for the 
principle on which a place or country feels 
pride at the accident of having given birth to 
aman of splendid genius; as if the place it- 
selfhad been instrumental in forming that 
genius. What possible intellectual connec- 
tion can Stratford have with Shakspeare, 
whose delightful effusions were breathed 
forth in the purlieus of Bankside, and not on 
the margent of ‘ soft flowing Avon?’ What 
does it signify to the intellectual world, to 
which of the seven contending cities Ilomer 
chanced to be indebted for his birth, when 
none of them had taste to recognise the hea- 
venly strains poured from his living lips? 
Is there not something childish in the pride 
of saying, ‘T'was with this pen that Pope 
composed his Essay on Man! "T'was in this 
room he wrote his Rape of the Lock!’ when 
any pen or any room might have answered 
his purpose? Did the magnificent scenery 
of Switzerland contribute one iota to the ge- 
nius of Rousseau, Gibbon, or Voltaire? The 
mind, in its abstraction, can see glades and 
woodlands in a London alley; can recline, 
in idea, beneath an aged oak, gaze on the 
rippling stream, and muse in solitude, though 
immured in a little white-washed domicile, 
and dinned with those most barbarous of all 
barbarous sounds—the cries of London. The 
student would become learned on the banks 
of the New River or the Surry Canal just as 
soon as on the classic borders of Cam or Isis, 
give him but the necessary instructors. The 
most romantic scenery will not elicit poetry 
from the mind that gazes on it, unless that 
mind be capable of poetic fervour, in situa- 
tions the most opposite to romance. The at- 
mosphere of a country cannot impart genius; 
otherwise all its inhabitants would be ta- 
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Still there are persons, who, in their pride 
of nationality, seem almost to identify them- 
selves with their great countrymen. A 
Frenchman was indignant at my naming 
Shakspeare with Corneille. Beneath a por- 
trait of Racine, prefixed to a recent edition 
of his works, which I saw in a bookseller’s 
shop in Paris, are four lines of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation :— 

* Here behold the portraiture of the Great Ra. 
CINE 3 
In him Euripides lived again ; 
He was superior to Sophocles, 


And equal to CORNEILLE”’ G P.R. 


CONTINENTAL SCENES.——No. VI. 
THE COUNTRY GIRL, THE SAVANT, AND 
THE JAILER. 

Durino my last residence in Paris, I used 
frequently to pay a visit to the naturalist Bory 
St. Vincent, who was at that period contined 
for debt, in the prison of Sainte Pelagie, 
One afternoon, last May, as I was walking 
slowly from the quarter of the Chaussée d’ 
Antin, towards the end of the Faubourg St. 
Marceau, I was overtaken by a storm, which 
obliged me to seek a shelter in the centry-box 
of the Pont Royal. The rain fell in torrents, 
the quays, the market places, and streets, 
were inundated, the gutters were swollen into 
rivers, and no one would have been hardy 
enough to venture on foot in the midst of 
such a deluge. In short, Paris, but a mo- 
ment before the scene of bustle and acti- 
vity, seemed on a sudden transformed into a 

desert. 

A young girl sought the same refuge as 
myself. She had on a cap, whose plaits, at 
once neat, simple, and elegant, seemed to 
have been the last work of her delicately 
white hands; her muslin frock was plain, 
but made in such a manner, as to set off to 
advantage the symmetry of her shape; her 
bosom, heaving with the charms of eighteen 
summers, was covered wit! a thin handker- 
chief; a stocking, white as drifted snow, and 
a shoe made to perfection, lent their aid to 
increase the beauty of her well-turned foot 
and ankle, while her silk apron, with its 
pretty little pocket whispered to me, this is 
undoubtedly the pride of some counter in the 
Rue S. Denis, or of the Carre St. Martin. 

When the storm was at the worst, I be- 
held a young man advancing towards us; his 
eye, blue and tender, sparkled, nevertheless, 
with animation ; his auburn hair floated in 
long curls; his mien, though delicate, was 
that of a man of fashion, while his air of gid- 
diness, youth, and indifference, seemed to pro- 
claim him a student in one of the great schools. 
In his hurried steps, he threw an accidental 
glance into the centry-box, and although 
his countenance betokened absence of all ap- 
prehension, either of the thunder that was 
roaring above, or the rain that was pouring 
down in streams, a few seconds brought him 
to our side. Oh! how did those bright 
black eyes, that throat of alabaster, those 
cheeks, the seat of freshness and health, that 
shape that approached perfection, that cap, 
plaited with so much care, occupy all his at- 
tention—for some moments he was silent— 
then seizing the favourable instant, when the 
lightning, severing the clouds in frightful 
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grandeur, seemed to fill her trembling bosom 
with alarm, he hazarded a few words, in or- 
der to tranquillize her fears and calm the 
horror created by the thunder'’s terrific roar. 

‘ [low unfortunately long the storm lasts,’ 
said I, with impatience, as I heard the clock 
of the chateau strike three. £ Can it indeed 
he so late,’ said she, and a sigh stole from 
her bosom as she thought how rapidly the 
time had flown; but a gentle pressure of her 
hand consoled her, and restrained further ex- 

ression of regret. The sun on a sudden burst 
forth, and the young man offered her his arm; 
she might slip in crossing roads made so 
slimy by the tempest, and he should reproach 
himself with so much bitterness, were such 
an accident to befal her .... I know not if 
she accepted, but I saw them depart toge- 
ther; and, taking a cabriolet, I found myself 
in a short half hour, in the chamber, and in 
the midst of the books, papers, and micro- 
scopes of my friend Bory de St. Vincent. 

‘It is to the Dutch,’ said the ingenious 
naturalist, ‘ that the learned world owes the 
discovery of the microscope. Hartzoekes 
and Leuwenhoeck dispute the invention of 
this wonderful instrument. Without pre- 
tending to decide which of them was the 
Colombus or the Americus Vespucius, it is, 
however, very evident that these ingenious 
men have opened the road to a new world, 
exhaustless in wonders, and which, peopled 
with myriads of animalcule, invisible to the 
naked eye, yet made perceptible by being 
magnified a few hundreds of times beyond 
their own size, present in their extraordinary 
smallness not only forms perfectly deter- 
mined, but even manners peculiar to them, 
which it is very curious to study.’ And as 
he finished these words, he ordered an old 
soldier, who shared his captivity, and served 
lim in the multifarious capacity of cook, se- 
cretary, and intendant, to bring him a basin 
of putrid water, and pouring it into a larger 
utensil, and providing me with a microscope, 
he passed in regular review those innumera- 
ble colonies of hitherto unknown insects, 
which he designated by the name of microsco- 
picanmals. At first he showed me theGym- 
mdes, among which were to be found the 
Monodes, living atoms, of a species so small, 
that being augmented by the aid of the afore- 
said ingenious instrument, to a thousand 
tumes their own bulk, makes them appear no 
larger than the hole made by the point of the 
finest needle on paper. The next to be seen 
were the Amibes; that is, insects without 
form, and which, realizing the fable of Pro- 
teus, astonish the examiner by changing their 
appearance in the most extraordinary manner 
before him. There were, likewise, to be 
seen other little insects endowed with will, 
going, coming, fighting in a drop of water, 
Which seemed to them an ocean, dispersing 
and producing by their divisions so many 
animals exactly similar to each of the frag- 
ments of those which had given them life. 

I was contemplating the astonishing family 
Ff the Rotiftres, so little known, until Mon- 
Sieur Bory de St. Vincent had cleared away 
tie chaos in which they were buried, when a 
oud noise that seemed to come from the in- 
tcrior of the prison arrested my attention, I 
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took leave of the learned correspondent of 
the Revue Encyclopédique, and approaching 
the scene, I beheld a man with a large bunch 
of keys in one hand and a bag of money in 
the other, and a young giddy fellow, who 
had just been brought in by two bailiffs. 
‘That would be droll,’ said the new pri- 
soner ; ‘ my friends abandon me, and a jai- 
ler—’ ‘lam nota jailer,’ replied the man 
with the keys; ‘ and might, I say, be of ser- 
vice to you.’ ‘A turnkey!’ ‘ Yes, sir, a 
turnkey.’ ‘A loan from the registry?” ‘* And 
moreover, without interest, sir.’ ‘ That may 
be, and you must not distrust me; that 
would be original.’ 
will; original, extraordinary, ridiculous, but 
[ will show you.” ‘Ah! ajailer!’ ‘Yes, 
sir, a jailer can lend—can oblige ; my nephew 
has squandered fifty thousand francs for me, 
sir.” ‘And you wish me to augment—’ 
‘You shall augment as you please, but your 
debt shall be paid—your bond discharged ;’ 
and taking the bailiffs aside, the man with 
the keys tore the bond ina thousand pieces, 
repeating to himself, ah! a jailer—a jailer ! 
In a word, the young man’s debt was paid, 
and he was restored to liberty*. 

[ returned several times afterwards to see 
my friend Bory de St. Vincent, who, to be a 
match for his creditors, usurers, and those 
who had defrauded him, refuses to go out 
of prison From him [I learnt, that the 
young man whom I had seen there had re- 
paid the loan that had been made him by 
the turnkey of St. Pelagie, and that he fre- 
quently came and visited the generous man 
to whom he owed his release. I had almost 
forgotten my pretty companion in the lodge 
of the Pont Royal, when, the evening before 
I left Paris, 1 met her near the same spot; 
her sparkling eye met mine, she recognised 
me and blushed. 








NECROLOGY. 


SILL LOL AS 
UGO FOSCOLO. 

Last week, we favoured our readers with 
some interesting recollections of this extraor- 
dinary genius. A few more particulars have 
reached us, to which we willingly give a 
place in our journal :— 

Italy has experienced a great loss by the 
death of Ugo Foscolo, one of the most eminent 
of her literati, who expired at London, Septem- 


* The jailer here alluded to is M. Bault, who is 
thus spoken of in the Seventh Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline :—‘ It is but justice to M. Bault, the pre- 
sent governor, to state, that he zealously endeavours 
to mitigate the severity of the police regulations. His 
purse has often furnished the necessary means for 
making arrangements with creditors; and many pri- 
soners have been assisted by him with money and 
necessaries. He has frequently gained the confidence 
of creditors, and has thus been enabled to effect the 
liberation of prisoners. Amidst a multitude of facts 
honvurable to his character, the following may suffice 
to prove the humanity of this governor :—An English- 
man was arrested and sent to prison in the lowest 
stage of poverty, having a wife and three young chil- 
dren, and being glad to perform menial services to 
obtain support for himself and family; his wife was 
delivered of a fourth child, and caught a putrid fever. 
When this circumstance was made known to M,. 
Bault, the three children were immediately taken into 
his house, and the mother was provided with the re- 
quisite attendance ; on her recovery, she also was re- 
moved to the residence of M. Bault; and for about 





two months this family was wholly supported and 
clothed by this worthy man.’ 





‘Well, call it what you | 
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ber 10th, at about the age of fifty years. He 
was born at Zante, one of the Ionian isles, but 
spent the earliest part of his youth in Italy. 
He commenced his career as a man of letters, 
with his tragedy of Thyéstes, a performance 
that manifested great poetical powers, though 
not best suited to the dramatic art. The thea- 
tre was not the department that was adapted 





| to his genius, and his feeble tragedy of Ricciar- 


da, which fre brought out at a more advanced 
period of his life, afforded further evidence of 
this assertion. But he had received from Na- 
ture great clearness of intellect, refinement of 
taste, and warmth of imagination, which, in 
other branches of composition, rendered him an 
ornament to the literature of Italy. 

His discourse before Bonaparte, at the Ge- 
neral Assembly of Lyons, bore testimony to the 
energy and elegance of his prose style, and af- 
forded proofs of the facility with which he was 
enabled to give forced brilliancy to the most 
simple idea. In his Letters of Jacopo Ortis, 
the principal idea of which is borrowed from 
Goethe, though the originality of the characters 
and episodes belongs entirely to himself, he dis- 
played the dominant passions of his soul in 
love and patriotism, and this charming work, 
which is translated into several modern lan- 
guages, was received with applause and favour 
in every part of Europe. In his ardour to re- 
vive the glory of Italy, he published, with 
notes and elucidations of great merit, a magni- 
ficent edition of the works of Montecuculi, a 
celebrated warrior, that figured in the troubles 
of Modern Italy, and a writer on military af- 
fairs, the very first in that line which the civie 
lized world affords. He also published a trans- 
lation of the Coma Berenices, a poem of Calli- 
machus, which he illustrated with notes, that 
display vast erudition and profound and refined 
criticism, which gained him the reputation of 
being one of the most learned men of the age. 
He also undertook a translation of Homer, the 
first books of which only were printed, but 
which he never completed, or published in his 
life-time. Being a great admirer of Sterne, he 
translated his Sentimental Journey into Italian, 
and succeeded by the beauty and elegance of 
his style, in rendering that delightful little 
work popular in Italy, particularly as it abounds 
with such exquisite, just, and affecting senti- 
ments, Among his original poems, the elegiac 
song, which bears the title of i Sepolcri, has 
attained great celebrity, and may pass for a 
happy essay, in a new style of composition. 
He addressed it to Pindemonte, the great lumi- 
nary and Nestor of Italian literature, who re- 
plied to him in a copy of verses, full of grace 
and sensibility. Though highly esteemed and 
beloved as a poet and an author by men of 
taste and learning, he was not less estimable 
on the score of liberal and patriotic sentiments, 
from which he never swerved, and to which he 
subsequently became a victim. It will never 
be easy to forget the emotion excited by the 
following two verses, which he introduced into 
one of his sonnets, and which seem to have 
issued from the bottom of his heart :—. 

‘Tu non altro che il canto del figlio, 
O materna mia terra |’ 
Being obliged to seek an asylum in England, 
from the persecutions of the oppressors of Italy, 
he shortly after published some very interesting 
essays on Petrarch, as well as a learned intro- 
duction to the novels of Bocacchio. He then 
engaged in a New Commentary on Dante, the 
first volume of which only has as yet appeared. 
In this latter work, the literary world has re- 
cognized a profound thinker, an enlightened 
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critic, and a writer gifted with genius, sagacity, 
and elegance. He has left far behind him all 
competitors in this line of literature, and his 
work forms the noblest monument that can be 
erected to the memory of the renowned Ghibe- 
lin bard, 

A journalist of Milan is the only man that 





/ since the formation of this society. 


——_— 


senseless and stupid criticism excites universal | 


disgust, particularly so, as it has been found to 
originate from some epigrammatic follies which 
the author had levelled against the servility of 
a certain periodical work in Italy. The reviews 


of England have done ample justice to this | 


work, the continuation of which is expected 
shortly from the manuscripts left bebind, in 
the handwriting of this illustrious refugee. 
Foscolo was gifted with a very powerful me- 
mory, as well as an admirable rectitude of in- 
tellect, and his knowledge of ancient and mo- 
dern literature was extensive and profound. 
He was, likewise, a great master of language, 
which be could inspire with the natural sensi- 
bility of his soul. He was reproached with 
some irregularity of conduct in private life, but 
as the tomb has now closed over him for ever, 
that sacred sanctuary should not be approach- 
ed, nor should the failings consigned to the se- 
cresy of conscience be again brought to light. 
It will be sufficient to say that his public con- 
duct was irreproachable, and that his literary 
reputation has issued pure from the flames of 
criticism and malignity. 





We understand that a subscription has 
been since opened, to erect a monument to 
the memory of Ugo*Foscolo, and we subjoin 
a copy of a letter, which has been addressed 
to us to that effect. We hope that the friends 
of literature will sympathize with the writer 
and concur in the subscription :— 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


€ Sir,—There are but few persons who are igno- 
rant of the distinguished literary talents and 
ardent love of freedom for which the late Ugo 
Foscolo was celebrated ; and many of the ad- 
mirers of his works having expressed a wish 
that a small tablet should be erected to his me- 
mory in Chiswick Church, we inclose the names 
of those who have already signified their inten- 
tion to contribute to that object; and we beg 
to add, that further subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Mr. Pickering, bookseller, Chancery 
Lane. 

‘It is of little importance whether the memo- 
rial be a splendid or a humble one; all that 
seems desirable is, that whilst Europe admires 
the late exile’s productions, his grave may not 
be without evidence, that there are in this 
country some individuals who reverenced his 
talents, though they perhaps lamented the er- 
rors of his private life. Those errors have, 
however, ceased to exist, but his genius still 
survives in his writings; and it is to that ge- 
nius alone that this trifling mark of respect is 
proposed to be offered. We are, sir, 

* Your very faithful servants, 


* Sep. 26. ‘N. MLN, 

‘F.D., 

@. s. 

Nicolas Harris Nicolas .... 1. cccccccccese « J J 
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FINE ARTS, 
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ARTISTS’ JOINT STOCK FUND SOCIETY, 


Ir is now seventeen years, if we mistake not, 
We re- 


member the strong prejudices which were 


nee tga ‘** | opposed to its creation, by many very respect- 
has attempted to vilily this production, but his | PI bey. ) eons. 


able persons, who have since, by a progres- 

sive and general acknowledgment of the wis- 

dom and importance of its laws and its pur- 
poses become its best friends and supporters ; 
the beneficial effects of which have been felt, 
and acknowledged, moreover, by some of its 
members, whose talents and prospects, here- 
tofore had flattered them into a belief of hold- 
ing them above the reach of that adversity 
which should ever need its aid. This insti- 
tution is already become the guardian or the 
solace of more than one hundred and fifty fa- 
milies—their refuge, indeed, against sickness 
and adversity. It has acquired, in its steady 
course to general approbation, the patronage 
of the sovereign and the country; and, we 
have the satisfaction to add, possesses an in- 
creasing capital, amounting at present to 
more than £10,000. The society having thus 
obtained wealth and power essential to the 
amelioration of those evils, inseparable from 
humanity, for which the institution was form- 
ed, it was considered expedient, by some ac- 
tive members of its committee, to endeavour 
to obtain for it, proper legal protection and 
security. fence, application having been 
made to the proper authorities, the society 
has obtained a charter, under the sanction of 
the King, which secures the union of the An- 
nuity und and the Benevolent Fund to 
them, as a corporate body ; the former 
having been raised solely by the subscriptions 
of its members, and the latter, by the volun- 
tary contributions of the public, in aid of the 
widows aud orphans of the members of this 
very laudable instituiion. 

SLIPS IIPS 
ENGRAVINGS. 

The Mountain Dew, or Donald with the true 
Glenlivet; engraved by Henry Dawe. 
Smith and Elder. 

Tunis is a very spirited mezzotinto print, 
representing, as its title purports, a real 
Scotchman with his glass of glenlivet, on 
which he is gazing, with all the luxury of 
anticipated enjoyment, as its sparkles before 
his eyes. The print is beautifully engraved ; 
indeed it is one of Mr. Dawe’s most success- 
ful efforts, and is calculated to please all 
persons, by the rich and genuine character 
of the Scotchman’s countenance, and the 
truth displayed in the whole picture. 





Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, Part 4. From 
drawings, by Caprarn Batty, F. R.S. 
London, 1827. Jennings. 

Tuts publication possesses a peculiar interest 

to Englishmen, inasmuch as it enables us to 

become acquainted with that portion of the 
continent with which we are so intimately 
connected, but of which we in reality know 
as little as of any other part of the habitable 
globe. Perhaps no one was better calculated 
to introduce us, in this manner, into our sis- 
ter country, than Captain Batty. There is 
so much truth, and jfi¢ness, in his drawings, 





and his subjects are selected with so much 
taste and judgment, that we may receive his 
works as faithfnl descriptions of the places 
themselves and as affording us accurate ideas 
of those which his pencil has not delineated, 
The drawings in this number have also the 
advantage of being engraved in the very bes¢ 
style, by Robert Wallis, W. R. Smith, Var. 
rall, Higham, &c.—Wallis’s plate of the 
Bridge orer the Weser is admirable, and with 
it we may associate Higham’s engraving of 
Werngerode. The wood-cuts which accom- 
pany each description, and are chiefly exe- 
cuted by Branston and Wright, are exqui- 
sitely finished, and add materially to the value 


of the publication. 
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THE DRAMA. 
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Monpay next will produce the remarkable 
phenomenon of all the theatres in London 
(the Opera excepted,) open on the same even- 
ing. We see no reason why it should not be 
always so. Why not leave the managers of 
theatres, like the managers of any other pro- 
perty, to find their own level? We are de- 
cided enemies to patent monopolies, and the 
licensing system altogether, as totally repug- 
nant to our free institutions. 

As the English Opera House will close in a 
few days, and the Haymarket in a fortnight, 
we only need observe, that the proprietors of 
each house have received the most substan- 
tial proofs of the public favour throughout the 
whole season. 

The preparations made by the spirited lessee 
of Drury Lays, for opening the season with 
eclat, are on the most extensive scale. In- 
dependent of a very strong company, in all the 
departments of tragedy, comedy, and opera, 
the star of the first night is to be the son of 
Mr. Kean, in the character of Norval. Both 
the voice and stage declamation of this young 
gentleman is said to be superior to that of his 
father; and we think that he has shown his 
good taste in selecting a character perhaps 
the very best adapted on the English stage 
for a young debutant. 

Covent Garvey is also not behind her 
powerful rival in preparing for the winter 
campaign. In addition to the novelty, Mr. 
Kean (the rival of his son atthe other house;) 
Mr. C. Kemble seems likely to eclipse his 
antagonist in the tragic department ; and he 


brings forward a considerable number of new 





faces, at least on the Covent Garden boards. 


Messrs. Terry and Yates, the active pro- 
prietors of that favourite little house, the 
ApeLput, also promises to engage JJomus as 
the chief performer throughout the ensuing 
season. Between the talent of the pro- 
prietors, and the local situation of this house, 
we should consider this theatre the best pro- 
perty of the kind in the metropolis. 

Our next week’s number will of course 
contain some remarks on each of the opening 
houses. 
LE 








VARIETIES. 
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Gloucester Cathedral. —Through the mis- 
direction of a newspaper, and consequent 
delay in its delivery, we were unable, last 
weck, to communicate the information, that 
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; : ' 
this magnificent edifice is at length to be 


correctly and tastefully illustrated, and _ its 
history fully developed by Mr. Britton, whose 
publications on- the cathedrals and archi- 
tectural antiquities of England must be gene- 
rally known. His personal investigations of 
other cathedrals have been succeeded by many 
improvements and embellishments. At Lich- 
field, the whole of the elegant west front has 
been beautifully restored. At Winchester, the 
interior has been cleaned and repaired—one of 
the massive piers of the nave has been rebuilt, 
at a great expense, and in a skilful manner. 
The cathedral of Canterbury has undergone a 
thorough renovation—its nave, transept, choir, 
&e. have been cleaned—the armorial bearings 
at the intersection of the groins, and in other 
places, have been richly emblazoned and regilt 
—a new altar screen has been made, and other 
improvements effected. The Dean and Chapter 
of Peterborough, without any fabric funds, 
bave commenced a renovation of their fine Nor- 
man cathedral, and also a complete repair of 
the splendid and unique west front ; and begun 
a subsciiption towards forming a new organ 
screen, aitar screen, and stalls. Perceiving 
this spirit of improvement prevailing at most of 
the cathedrals, we wish to see it operate ina 
similar degree in our own church, replete with 
architectural interest. We regret, however, the 
work is likely to be retarded in its publication 
by a dreadful accident which happened lately 
to Mr. B., in a fall from his horse, and from the 
effects of which his literary labours are likely 
to be for some time suspended. 

Safety Coach.—-A coach is just started to run 
on the Brighton road, which it appears scarcely 
possible to overturn, and the competition on 
that road being probably greater than any out 
of London, there are no means of preventing 
racing the coaches at nearly twelve miles an 
hour. The new coach consists of a sort of 
calash body, for the reception of inside pas- 
sengers; in the front of which are three cross 
seats, on the same or rather lower level, for the 
ouside passengers; with the coachman’s seat 
elevated as usual. The luggage is carried in a 
receptacle beneath the feet of the passengers, 
the center of gravity is consequently lower in 
this carriage than any previous construction, 
and we think it scarcely possible to overturn 
on the road. 

Norwich Music Meeting —An amateur mu- 
sical friend, who was present at the music 
meeting last week at Norwich, describes the 
banquet as altogether the greatest treat he ever 
experienced. Independent of Madame Pasta, 
Madame Caradori, Zucchelli, and Braham, the 
singiug of a provincial vocalist, Miss Bacon, 
in Coujunction with Pasta, was greatly ap- 
plauded. The selection of the music for the 
respective morning and evening concerts was 
also made with very great judgment to suit the 
character of each performance, and reflects 
gteat credit on the managers. We understand 
the receipts of the six concerts amounted to 
upwards of nine thousand pounds: five hun- 
dred being paid to Madame Pasta! 

Died at St. Petersburgh, lately, Paul Brookes, 
Whose researches in various parts of Europe, 
Africa, and America, are known to zoologists. 

Ship Building.——We are informed that the 
new plan for ship building, which has been 
submitted to the Lord High Admiral, and which 
is now under the consideration of the Navy 
Board, is that of building the sides of the ship 
6f successive layers of plank, bolted on each 
other, so as to form in fact a solid wall of tim- 
ver the thickness of the breadth of the plank, 





and thus prevent the necessity of timbers, the 
beams being sufficient to prevent any danger 
from lateral pressure. As far as we remember, 
aship builder at Belfast, a few years since, pro- 
cured a patent for an improvement of this kind 
in building ships, though we do not recollect 
his name. 

Oil Press.—A very ingenious application of 
the power of the lever, in the construction of a 
press for oil and other purposes, has been made 
by Mr, Hebers, the editor of the Register of Arts, 
but as it would be impossible to convey any 
description to be intelligible without a drawing, 
we must refer our reader to alate number of 
that useful publication, for a detail of its opera- 
tion. 

Sulphate of Quina—MM. Pelletier and Ca- 
venton say, not less than 90,000 ozs. of sul- 
phate of quina was manufactured in 1826, in 
France; and administered to at least 1,444,000 
persons.—Journ. de Chimie. Med, 

The Iris (Hungarian newspaper) says, that 
Mr. Bowring has been in correspondence with 
the Slavonic philologist Xopitar, on the sub. 
ject of the national songs of Hungary; in con- 
sequence of which, the professor Runey has 
collected, from the borders of the Danube and 
the Theis, a considerable number of Magyarian 
compositions, which have been sent to Mr. B. 
and will, it is hoped, be clothed by him in 
English dress, 

Destruction of the University of Abo —This 
town experienced a most dreadful conflagration 
on the 7th of the present month, which has laid 
nearly the whole of it in ashes, only thirty 


| houses having escaped the ravages of the flames. 


Every public building of importance has been 
destroyed ; among the rest, those of the Uni- 
versity, with the exception ofthe Observatory. 
The valuable Library, containing forty thousand 
volumes, the Cabinet of Medals, and many 
other collections, have been entirely consumed. 
One hundred individuals, out of a population 
of about thirteen thousand persons, have lost 
their lives by this calamitous event. 


Marine Schools, Sweden —The King of Swe- 
den has just established marine schools at 
Stockholm, Gelfe, Kalmer, Malmoe, and Goth- 
enburg ; and no one will in future be permitted 
to command a vesel unless he has been edu- 
cated at one of these institutions. 


Nautical Theatricals—-There is an honour. 
able feeling in the breast of an English sailor 
which will not allow him to take an undue 
advantage over an inferior power. There is 
not a frigate in the service which would not 
rather engage an enemy’s ship of the line than 
even one of equal force with itself. It isa 
feeling which conveys a fine moral lesson to 
the cowardly systems of other nations, as well 
civilized as barbarous. At the same time, 
there is a principle of activity which will not 
ablow the English sailor to repose in listless in- 
dolence, even when he has nothing to do. 
This, too, is a feeling worthy of imitation. 


Dramatic exhibitions are very common on 
board our ships of war. Every seaman enters 
into the spirit of each heroic sentiment, and 
finds but his own intuitive feelings dressed in 
the poet’s language. I remember hearing one 
of the officers of the Revenge, seventy-four, 
say, that they were once lying to, during an 
engagement between a frigate in their com- 
pany and a French ship of equal force. To 
amuse Ourselves,’ observed he, ‘ we performed 
one of Shakspeare’s plays, and our tragedy was 
just finished as the Frenchman struck.’ 





Steam Carriages—It is said, that a carriage 
is nearly completed on the plan of Mr. Gurmey, 
which we described in a former number, to 
run on the western road between Exeter and 
London ; this will put the system of travelling 
by steam past all doubt, and will most proba- 
bly render it generally adopted throughout the 
kingdom. 





Es == = ——— 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Att the communications with which A. F. has fa. 

voured us, were left for him at our office last week. 

Under consideration—E. B., J. M. L. 

Mr. Roy’s letter we cannot insert; he has been 
incorrectly informed relative to the article in ques- 
tion. But we cheerfully cite so much of his letter as 
he can reasonably desire—that * a complete elucida. 
tion of the general principles of pronunciation and 
grammar, laid down in the Introduction to Le Nar- 
rateur, will be found in his Treatise on French Pro- 
nunciation, published some years ago, and in @ gram- 
mar which he has now in the press.’ 

S. D. cannot write poetry. 

We must see more numbers of a new publication, 
called The Spirit of the Pulpit, before we can speak 
decisively respecting it. The plan meets with our 
approbation, and if it be well conducted, it will cer- 
tainly deserve encouragement. 

Among the reviews unavoidably deferred, we regret 
to number that of Nichols’s Progresses, kc. of King 
James I. and a Treatise ou the Steam Engine. 

To Foreign Literature we often regret not being 
able to devote more room, We are far from being 
insensible to that important feature in our work. 

To our subscribers we must urge the necessity of 
completing their sets, We never keep by us many 


back numbers, 
THE ANNUALS. 


HAVING recently given a partial catalogue of the 
graphic contents of the several forthcoming publica- 
tions, recognized under this title, it is not our Inten- 
tion to repeat what we have already said. But, in 
return for the delight we have experienced, on a more 
careful examination of the prints which some of 
them will contain, we cannot help again adverting 
to the subject; and subjoining a list of the contents of 
THE KEEPSAKE, which has been forwarded to us, 
for the information of our readers :— 
Names of Painters. Engravers. . Subjects. 

—- ortrait, called Se- 
— } C. Heath ' lina, of Lady Seli- 
dubia vns na Meade 
T. Stothard, R.A, Ditto The Lady’s Dream 
Ditto Ditto { The Gardens of 


. Boccachio 
H. Howard, R A. Ditto Hylas 
R. Smirke, R.A. W.Finden The Rivals 
R. Westall, R.A. C. Rolls The Hebrew Melody 
. Rebecca, from 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. C. Heath ; Seaghne 


Louis XIV. and 


A. Chalon, R.A. Ditto Mad. La Valliere 

a hg - Turner, E. Goodall Florence 

A. Cooper, R.A. W. Finden The GoredHuntsman 
Sadak in Search of 

J. Martin E. Roberts 1 the Waters of Ob- 
livion 

F. P. Stephanoff C. Heath The Inconstant 


Ditto E.Portbury The Ghost Laid 


H. Corbould Ditto The False One 
J. Christall C. Heath The Peasant Girl 
J.M. Wright _ Ditto Adelaide, a Danc- 


ing Girl 
Ditto E.Goodyear Music’s Mishap 
H. Corbould C. Heath A Vignette Title 

The zealous exertions of Mr. Heath, to whose know 
ledge of art and high professional skill we owe this 
choice selection, seconded by those of Messrs. Hurst, 
Ainsworth, and Jennings, in their very liberal support 
of his judgment, have a powerful claim on the patron- 
age of the public. 

We have spoken, in a late number, in high terms of 
THE BIJOU, to be ushered into the world under the 
superintendance of Mr. Pickering, whose attention to 
his other elegant publications, have insured for him 
unqualified praise. The names of Sir Walter Scott 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, as connected with this 
Annual, will obtain for it, doubtless, a great circula- 
tion, assisted as their efforts are by a Stothard and a 
Wilkie. But we are proceeding too much into detail, 
Efforts like these, enlighten and adorn the age, and 
must largely contribute to the spreading that univer- 
sal taste, which, at the same time that it augments 
the stream of our rational amusement, is opening a 
new source of our national wealth.——It is butjustice 
to add, we could point to single proof prints, worth 
the price of each whole volume, in which they form 
only a small integral part. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. Dr. Percy, Bishop of Rochester, to the 
ece of Carlisic. 

The Bishop of Sodor and Man to the see of Ro- 
chester. 

The Rev. C. J. Hutton, B.A., late of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, to the episcopal chapel at Chalford, 

The Rey. G. Hough to the incumbency of St.Peter’s, 
Earisheaton, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. H. C. Cherry, M.A. to the rectory of 
Burghfield, Berks. 

The Rey. A. Dallas, curate of Burford, to the vicar- 
age of Yardly, Herts. 
eee REESE ea ————— 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :—Cases and Ob- 
servations on the Successful Treatments of Disor- 
ders of the Digestive Organs, etc. by Galvanism, etc. 
By M. La Beaume.——Bible Gems, by the Rev. John 
Stewart, author of Sermons on the Fall and Final 
Restoratiou of the Jews, the Resurrection, etc. 12mo. 

The Historie of the Damnable Lifeand Deserved 
Death of Doctor Faustus, will form the sixth part of 
Mr. W. J. Thoms’ Early Prose Romances. 

We learn that the Parliamentary Speeches of the Rt. 
Hon.G.Canning, now on the eve of publication, had the 
advantage of his personal revision, up to the period 
of his last illness. Several of them have never before 
been presented to the public in a corrected form. 
The werk will extend to five volumes, the first to be 
chiefly occupied with a memoir, from materials the 
inost satisfactory and authentic. It will also contain 
a@ portrait of Mr.*Canning, a fac-simile of his hand- 
writing, and a plate exhibiting his mode of revising 
his speeches. 











Works sust Pus.isngp.—Hints oa Education, 
I2mo. 3s. 6d.—Syers on Insanity, 8vo. 12s.—Smith’s 
Forensic Medicine, 8vo. l6s.—Nicolas’s Henry &th’s 
Household Book, Svo. 21s.—Calloway’s Oriental Ob- 
servations, 12mo,—Retrospective Review and Anti- 
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ECTURES of Str ASTLEY COOPER, 
BART., Surgeon to the King, &c. &c. on the 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY. 
With Additional Notes and Cases, by FREDERICK 
TYRRELL, ESQ. Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and to the London Opthalmic Infirmary. 

The Third Volume, 10s. 6d. boards, containing a 
description of the various forms of Herniz, of 
Wounds, and of Dislocations, with their Treatment, 
is now published by W. Simpkin and R, Marshall, 
Ludgate Street , of whom 
may be had, the Second Volume, of which a few 
Copies remain. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. 
FRASHION ABLES and UNFASHION- 
ABLES, by Rosalia St. Clair, Author of the 

Highland Castle, Banker’s Daughters, Son of O’Don- 
nelj, First and Last Years of Wedded Life, Xc. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 
Where may be had, new editions, published this year: 

Bandit’s Bride, by L. S. Stanhope, 3rd 
edition, four vols. #1, 2s. 

Duncan and Peggy, by Elizabeth Helme, 
Srd edition, three vols. 15s. 

Farmer of Inglewood Forest, by the same, 
4th edition, four vols. £1. 

Romance of the Forest, by Ann Radcliffe, 
new edition, three vols. ifs. 6d. La 

Discarded Son, or Haunt of the Banditti, 
by R. M. Roche, Author of the Children of the Abbey, 
“nd edition, five vols. £1. 7s, 6d. 

Unknown, or Northern Galley, by F. La- 
thom, 2nd edition, four vols. #1. 2s. 








NEW SERIES OF THE RETROSPECTIVE 
REVIEW. 
Price 5s. the first Number of 


HWE RETROSPECTIVE 


REVIEW, | 





and HISTORICAL and ANTIQUARIAN MA. | 


GAZINE. To be continued each alternate Month. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
and Payne and Foss. 

CONTENTS.—RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

I, Howard’s Collection of Letters. II. The Poetry 
in the Waverley Novels. III. Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
IV. Palsgrave’s Parliamentary Writs. Bayley’s Ca- 
lendar of the Proceedings in Chancery— Ducatus 
Lancastrie. V. Carascon. 

HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, 

I. Banners anciently borne in English Armies, 
(with a Plate.) II. Original Letters. III, Furniture 
of Henry VIII.’s Palaces. IV. Catalogue of the Earl 
of Kildare’s Library, Anno 1520. V. Genealogy: 
Corrections of the Vere and Clifford Pedigrees. VI. 
Heraldry. WII. Early Poetry. VIII. Society of An- 
tiquaries. IX. Commission for Printing Papers in 
the State Paper Office. X. Fragmenta: Banners and 
Plates of the Knights Commanders and Companions 
of the Bath—Specimens of Antiquarian Accuracy— 
Londoniana— Prerogative Office at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, &c.&c. XI. Creations of Titles, and Changes 
of Names and Arms, kc. XII. Notices of Books 
lately published—Early Rare Romances—The Crea- 
tion of the World, a Cornish Poem of the 15th Cen- 
tury— Historical Index to the Principal Battles— 
Literary Notices, &c. 





Early in October will be published, in foolscap 8vo. 
embellished with FIFTEEN Engravings, price 12s. 
half bound Morocco, gilt leaves; and with proof 
impressions of the Plates on India paper,price#1. ls. 


He BIJOU ; or, ANNuAL or LITERA- 


TURE AND THE ARTs, 
Containing Contributions by— 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Mrs. Pickersgill. 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. Horace Smith, Esq. 
Mrs. Hemans, James Smith, Esq. 
Miss Mitford. Charles Lamb, Esq. 
L. E. L. Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The Writer of the Diary of) S. TI’. Coleridge, Esq. 

an Ennuyeée. Robert Southey, Esq. 
Miss Emma Roberts. The Ettrick Shepherd. 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart.! James Montgomery, Esq. 
Lady Caroline Lambe. William Fraser, Esq. 
Sir Richard Croft, Bart. Thomas Pringle, Esq. 
The Rev. Blanco White. | John Bird, Esq. 
The Rey. W. Lisle Bowles.| T. K. Hervey, Esq. 
The Subaltern. N. C, Carrington, Esq. 
Professor Wilson. W.H. Leeds, Esq. 
R. P. Gillies, Esq. Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
Barry Cornwall. Henry Neele, Esq. 
Delta—of Blackwood’s &e, &e. &e. 

Magazine. 





It will also contain two early Productions by his | 
Present MAJESTY and the late DUKE or YORK, | 


The Engravings are beautifally executed from Pic- 
tures by the following eminent Artists :— 

Tue CHILD AND FLOWERS, by Sir THoMAS LAw- 
RENCE, P.R.A., (exhibited at Somerset House, 1825,) 
engraved by Mr. W. HUMPHREYs. 


Sirk WALTER Scott, Bart. and FAMILY, by DAVID | 


WILKIE, R.A. (exhibited at Somerset House) en- 
graved by Mr. WorRTHINGTON, 

The celebrated Picture called SANS Souci, by 
THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A., engraved by Mr. BRAND- 


ARD, and Five others of great beauty, engraved by | 


Mr. W. Humpeureys and Mr. AuGcustTws Fox, 


Tue Boy ANv Dos, painted by Sir TooMAs Law- | 


— 


MANUAL of PATHOLOGY ; contain« 


ing the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid Cha. 
racters of Diseases; together with an Exposition of 
the different Methods of Examination, applicable to 
Affections of the Head, Chest, and Abdomen. By 
L. MARTINET, D.M.P. ‘Translated, with Notes 
and Additions, by JONES QUAIN, A. B. Demon. 


| strator of Anatomy at the Medical School, Aldersgate 


Street. The Second Edition, revised, with additiona) 
Notes, 6s. boards. 
‘We wish to impress our readers with the necessity 


_ Of all Hospital Assistants, whether Naval, Military, 





RENCE, P.R.A., engraved by Mr. WM. HUMPHREYS. | 


Tue Ort eNTAL LOVE-LETTER, painted by W. H. 
PICKERSGILL, R.A. (in the Council Room at the 


Royal Academy,) engraved by Mr. EDWARD FINDEN, | 
novel. 


Tue Surrors REJECTED, by Mr. W. H. Wortua- 
INGTON, (exhibited at Somerset House, 1827,) en- 
graved by Mr. A. WricurT. 

Tae DreAaMS OF THE INFANT SHAKSPEARE, 
painted by RicHArD WeEsTALL, Esq. A. RR. A., en- 
graved by Mr. AuGustus Fox. 

A Portrait oF A Lapy, painted by Sir THoMAsS 


LAWRENCE, P.R.A.; engraved by Mr. W.H. WoRTH- | 


INGTON. 

SHAKSPEARE’S First INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN 
ELIzABeTH, INTRODUCED By ESSEX, by THOMAS 
SroTHArp, R.A., engraved by Mr. W. ENsom. 

View oF Hapvon HALL with HAWKING PARTY, 
by R. R. ReEInaGALgs, R.A., engraved by Mr. R. 
WALLIS. 

Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane, 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


| 





or Civil, all Hospital Surgeons, Home Surgeons, Hos. 
pital Dressers, and Apothecaries, possessing them. 
selves of Martinet’s Manual,’—Edinburgh Journal of 
Medical Science, No. 5. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and R, Marshal! 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. , 





NOVELS 

Recently published by Hunt and Clarke, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 

In three vols, royal |2mo. 24s. 


BLZABETH EVANSHAW: the Sequel 
of TRUTH, a Novel. 

‘ This is a work of great talent; and, coming from 
a shrewd and observant mind, has in a very high de- 
gree the quality of rousing and sharpening the intel- 
lect of its readers.’—Scotsman, 

‘The excellence of this work consists in the an. 
thor’s deep insight into the labyrinths of the heart 
and mind; in his knowledge of the structure of so. 
ciety; in his keen observations of conduct; and in 
his accurate representations of domestic and familiar 
scenes. His characters are well drawn; and he is 
often extremely successful in the pathetic.’—Morning 
Chronicle. 


In two vols. post 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
Hamel, the Obeah Man. 


‘ This is an entertaining, we may say, instructive, 
Novel; the scene is new, and the manners are new. 
We are glad that the author, who last year published 
an amusing Tour in Jamaica, has selected that island 
for his scene. He is aman of observation and talent, 
and has moreover a turn for humour.’—Westminster 
Review. 

‘No writer has described so well as the author of 
Hamel, the manners and the ciimate of the country 
of the Antilles..—London Magazine. 

‘This is a work of considerable power. The con. 
ceptions are vigorous ; the incideats are striking; 
the manners new.’—Scotsman, 

‘ The descriptions of scenery are alive and striking; 
the portraits of character are true and vigorous: the 
sketches of manners lively and instructive. Many 
of the situations are well conceived, and produce a 
deep interest in the reader, while the effect of the 
whole is heightened by the novelty of the subject.’— 
Atlas. 

In two vols. 12mo. I4s, boards, ; 
Tu-Kiao-Li; or, the Two Fair Cousins. 

‘Independently of being a curious specimen of 
Chinese novel-writing, this work has more than ordi- 
nary intrinsic merit. It is a highly interesting story, 
well told; it is full of pure sentiment—of genuine, 
if not powerful passion—of amusing adventures—of 
lively, laughable, and varied dialogues.’ — London 
Weekly Review. ; 

‘ This is a psychological as well as a literary curio- 
sity. TRe reflecting reader will have reward enough 
in what he learns respecting the manners, literature, 
prejudices, and habits of thought, ofa populous and 
remarkabte nation.’—Scotsman. ; 

‘It is with great pleasure that we see the literature 
of our country enriched by an English version of this 
We do not know the class of English readers 
to whom so complete an acquaintance with Chinese 
manners, as is afforded in this work, will not be 
highly acceptable.’—Monthly Review. ; ; 

‘This is a very curious and a very intesting spect- 
men of Chinese literature. We are persuaded that 
more real knowledge, both of the manners and lite- 
rature of the Chinese, may be acquired from such 
sources, than from the reports of traveilers, which 
are necessarily confined and superticial.’—Literary 
Chronicle. 

‘We recommend the present volumes to our read- 
ers; and if any of them have an idle hour, we woul 
honestly counsel them to study China rather in the 
pages of *‘ Two Fair Cousins,” than in the ty oe 
Chinoises, or the Epistles of Fum Hoam and Lien Chi 
Altangi !’—Scots Times. 

—— 
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{This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or Is. post free. Country and Foreign Reade ve ;, oun 
: and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) : - 
Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co. 
Dauphine. 
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